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Ir you love a certain country, for its natural beauty, or for the friends you have 
made there, or for the happy days you have passed within its borders, you are 
troubled and distressed when that country comes under criticism, suspicion, and 


reproach. 


It is just as it would be if a woman who had been very kind to you and had done 
you a great deal of good were accused of some unworthiness. You would refuse 
to believe it. You would insist on understanding before you pronounced judgment. 


Memories would ask to be heard. 


That is what I feel in regard to French Canada, the province of Quebec, where 
I have had so many joyful times, and found so many true comrades among the 
voyageurs, the habitants, and the coureurs de bois. 

People are saying now that Quebec is not loyal, not brave, not patriotic in this 


war for freedom and humanity. 


Even if the accusation were true, of course it would not spoil the big woods, the 


rushing rivers, the sparkling lakes, the friendly mountains of French Canada. 


But 


all the same, it hurts me to hear such.a charge against my friends of the forest. 
Do you mean to tell me that Francois and Ferdinand and Louis and Jean and 
Luart and Iside are not true men? I am not ready to credit that. I want to hear 


what they have to say for themselves. 


And in listening for that testimony certain 


little remembrances come to me—not an argument—only a few sketches on the 


wall. Here they are. 


I 


LA GRANDE DECHARGE 
September, 1894 
N one of the long stillwaters of the 
mighty stream that rushes from Lac 
Saint Jean to make the Saguenay— 
below the Ile Maligne and above the 
cataract of Chicoutimi—two birch-bark 
canoes are floating quietly, descending 
with rhythmic strokes of the paddle, 
through the luminous northern twilight. 
The chief guide, Jean Morel, is a coureur 
de bois of the old type—broad-shouldered, 
red-bearded, a fearless canoeman, a good 
hunter and fisherman—simple of speech 
and deep of heart: a good man to trust 
in the rapids. 
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Take them for what they are worth. 


“Tell me, Jean,” I ask in the comfort- 
able leisure of our voyage which conduces 
to pipe-smoking and conversation, “tell 
me, are you a Frenchman or an English- 
man?” 

“Not the one, nor the other,” an- 
swers Jean in his old-fashioned patois. 
“ M’sieu’ knows I am French-Canadian.” 

A remarkable answer, when you come 
to think of it; for it claims a nationality 
which has never existed, and is not likely ~ 
to exist, except in a dream. 

“Well, then,” I say, following my im- 
pulse of psychological curiosity, of which 
Jean is sublimely ignorant, “suppose a 
war should come between France and 
England. On which side would you 
fight ?” 
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Jean knocks the dottle out of his pipe, 


refills and relights. Then, between the 
even strokes of his paddle, he makes this 
extraordinary reply: 

“M’sieu’, I suppose my body would march 
under the flag of England. But my heart 
would march under the flag of France.” 

Good old Jean Morel! You had no 
premonition of this glorious war in which 
the Tricolor and the Union Jack would 
advance together against the ravening 
black eagle of Germany, and the Stars 
and Stripes would join them. 

How should you know anything about 
it? Your log cabin was your capitol. 
Your little family was your council of 
state. Even the rest of us, proud of our 
university culture, were too blind, in those 
late Victorian days, to see the looming 
menace of Prussian paganism and the con- 
quer-lust of the Hohenzollerns, which has 
plunged the whole world in war. 


II 


OXFORD 
February, 1917 

TueE “Schools” building, though mod- 
ern, is one of the stateliest on the Main 
Street. Here, in old peaceful times, the 
university examinations used to be held. 
Now it is transformed into a hospital for 
the wounded men from the fighting front 
of freedom. 

Sir William Osler, Canadian, and world- 
renowned physician, is my guide, an old 
friend in Baltimore, now Regius Professor 
of Medicine in Oxford. 

“Come,” he says, “I want you to see 
an example of the Carrel treatment of 
wounds.” 

The patient is sitting up in bed—a fine 
young fellow about twenty years old. A 
shrapnel-shell, somewhere in France, 
passed over his head and burst just be- 
hind him. His bare back is a mass of 
scars. The healing fluid is being pumped 
in through the shattered elbow of his right 
arm, not yet out of danger. 

“Does it hurt,” I ask. 

“Not much,” he answers, trying to 
smile, “at least not too much, M’sieu’.” 

The accent of French Canada is unmis- 
takable. I talk to him in his own dialect. 


“What part of Quebec do you come 
from?” 
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“From Trois Riviéres, M’sieu’, or 
rather from a country back of that, the 
Saint Maurice River.” 

“T know it well—often hunted there. 
But what made you go to the war?” 

“T heard that England fought to save 
France from the damned Germans. That 
was enough, M’sieu’, to make me march. 
Besides, I always liked to fight.” 

“What did you do before you became 
a soldier?” 

“T was a lumberjack.” 

(What he really said was, “J’allais en 
chantier,” “‘I went in the shanty.” If he 
had spoken in classic French he would 
have said, “J’étais bicheron.”” How it 
brought back the smell of the big spruce 
forest to hear that word chantier, in Ox- 
ford !) 

“Well, then, I suppose you will return 
to the wood-cutting again, when this war 
is over.” 

“But no, M’sieu’, how can I, with this 
good-for-nothing arm? I shall never be 
capable of swinging the axe again.” 

“But you could be the cook, perfectly. 
And you know the cook gets the best pay 
in the whole shanty.” 

His face lights up a little. 

“Truly,” he replies; “I never thought 
of that, but it is true. I have seen a bit 
of cooking at the front and learned some 
things. I might take up that end of the 
job. But anyway, I’m glad I went to the 
war.” 

So we say good-by—“‘bonne chance!” 

Since that day the good physician who 
guided me through the hospital has borne 
without a murmur the greatest of all sacri- 
fices—the loss of his only son, a brave and 
lovely boy, killed in action against the 
thievish, brutal German hordes. 


III 


SAINTE MARGUERITE 
August, 1917 

THE wild little river Sainte Marguérite 
runs joyously among the mountains and 
the green woods, back of the Saguenay, 
singing the same old song of liberty and 
obedience to law, as if the world had never 
been vexed and tortured by the madness 
of war-lords. 

A worn-out man who has a brief fur- 
lough from active service is lucky if he 
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can spend it among the big trees and be- 
side a flowing stream. The trees are 
ministers of peace. The stream is full of 
courage and adventure as it rushes toward 
the big sea. 

We are coming back to camp from the 
morning’s fishing, with a brace of good 
salmon in the canoe. 

“Tell me, Iside,”’ I ask of the wiry little 
bowman, the best hunter and fisher on 
the river, “why is it that you are not at 
the war?” 

“But, M’sieu’, I am too old. A fa- 
ther of family—almost a grandfather—the 
war is not for men of that age. Besides, 
it does not concern us here in Quebec.” 

“Why not? It concerns the whole 
world. Who told you that it does not con- 
cern you?” 

“The priest at our village of Sacré Ceur, 
M’sieu’. He says that it is only right and 
needful for a good Christian to fight in de- 
fense of his home and his church. Let 
those Germans attack us here, chez nous 
autres, and you shall see how the men of 
Sacré Ceur will stand up and fight.” 

It was an amazing revelation of a state’ 
of mind, absolutely simple, perfectly sin- 
cere, and strictly imprisoned by the limi- 
tations of its only recognized teacher. 

“But suppose, Iside, that England and 
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the freedom of Canada depends on the 
defeat of Germany, over there, on the 
other side of the sea. You would not like 
a German Canada, would you?” 

“Not at all, M’sieu’, that would be in- 
tolerable. But I have never thought of 
that.” 

“Well, think of it now, will you? And 
tell your priest to think of it, too. He is 
a Christian. The things we are fighting 
for belong to Christianity—justice, lib- 
erty, humanity. Tell him that, and tell 
him also some of the things which the 
Germans did to the Christian people in 
Belgium and Northern France. I will 
narrate them to you later.” 

“M’sieu’,” says Iside, dipping his pad- 
dle deeper as we round the sharp corner 
of a rock, “I shall remember all that you 
tell me, and I shall tell it again to our 
priest. You know we have few news- 
papers here. Most of us could not read 
them, anyway. Iam not well convinced 
that we yet comprehend, here in French 
Canada, the meaning of this war. But 
we shall endeavor to comprehend it 
better. And when we comprehend, we 
shall be ready to do our duty—you can 
trust yourself to the men of Sacré Ceur 
for that. We love peace—we all about 
here (nous autres dicite)—but we can 





France should be beaten down by Ger- fight like the devil when we know it is for 


many, over there. What would happen 
to French Canada? Do you think you 
could stand alone then, to defend your 
home and your church? Are you big 
enough, you French-Canadians?”’ 
“‘M’sieu’, I have never thought of that. 
Perhaps we have more than a million 
people—many of them children, for you 
understand we French-Canadians have 
large families—but of course the children 
could not fight. Still, we should not like 
to have them subject to a German Em- 
peror. We would fight against that, if the 
war came to us here on our own soil.” 
“But don’t you see that the only way 
to keep it from coming to you on your own 
soil is to fight against it over there? 
Hasn’t the English Government given you 
all your liberties, for home and church ?” 
“Yes, M’sieu’, especially since Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier. Ah, that is a great man! 
A true French-Canadian !” 
“Well, then, you know that he is 
against Germany. You know he believes 


a good cause—liberty, for example. Mean- 
while would M’sieu’ like to stop at the 
pool ‘La Pinette’ on the way down and 
try a couple of casts? There was a big 
salmon rising there yesterday.” 

That very evening a runner comes up 
the river, through the woods, to tell Iside 
and Luart, who are Selectmen of the com- 
munity of Sacré Ceur, that they must 
come down to the village for an important 
meeting at ten o’clock the next morning. 

So they set off, quite as a matter of 
course, for their thirty-five mile tramp 
through the forest in the dark. They are 
good citizens, as well as good woodsmen, 
you understand. On the second day they 
are back again at their work in the canoe. 

“Well, Iside,”’ I ask, “how was it with 
the meeting yesterday? All correct?” 

“All correct, M’sieu’. It was an af- 
fair of a new schoolhouse. We are go- 
ing to buildit. All goes well. We are 
beginning to comprehend. Quebec is a 
large corner of the world. But it is only 
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a corner, after all, we can see that. And 
those damned Germans who do such ter- 
rible things in France, we do not love 
them at all, no matter what the priest 
may say about Christian charity. They 
are Protestants, M’sieu’, is it not?” 

“Well,” I answer, hiding a smile with 
a large puff of smoke, ‘some of them call 
themselves Protestants and some call 
themselves Catholics. But it seems to me 
they are all infidels, heathen—judging by 
what they do. That is the real proof.” 

“C’est b’en vrai, M’sieu’,”’ says Iside. 
“Tt is the conduct that shows the Chris- 
tian.” 


IV 


BELOW CAPE DIAMOND 
March, 1918 


Tue famous citadel of Quebec stands 
on top of the steep hill that dominates the 
junction of the Saint Charles River with 
the Saint Lawrence. That is Cape Dia- 
mond—a natural stronghold. Indians 
and French, and British, and Americans 
have fought for that coigne of vantage. 
For a century and a half the Union Jack 
has floated there, and under its fair pro- 
tection the Province of Quebec, keeping 
its quaint old language and peasant cus- 
toms, has become an important part of 
the British Empire. 

The Upper Town, on the high shoulders 
of Cape Diamond, with its government- 
buildings, convents, hospitals, showy new 
shops, and ancient gardens, its archi- 
episcopal palace, trim theological semi- 
nary, huge castle-like hotel, and placid 
ramparts overlooking the Isle d’Orléans 
with rows of antiquated, harmless, can- 
non around which the children play—the 
Upper Town belongs distinctly to the 
citadel. The garrison is in evidence here. 
A regimental band plays in the kiosk on 
Dufferin Terrace on summer evenings. 
There is a good mixture of khaki in the 
coloring of the street crowd, and many 
wounded soldiers are seen, invalided home 
from the front. They are all very proud 
of the glorious record that Canada has 
made in the battle for freedom. Most of 
them, it seems to me, are from English- 
speaking families. But by no means all. 
There are many of unmistakable French- 
Canadian stock; and they tell me proudly 
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of the notable bravery of a certain regi- 
ment which was formed early from volun- 
teers of their own people—hunters, 
woodsmen, farmers, guides. The war 
does not seem very far away, up here in 
the region of the citadel. 

The Lower Town, with its narrow 
streets, little shops, gray stone ware- 
houses, dingy tenements, and old-fash- 
ioned markets, is quite a different place. 
It belongs to the slow rivers on whose 
banks it drowses and dreams. The once 
prosperous lumber-yards are half empty 
now. The shipping along the wharves 
has been dwindling for many years. The 
northern winter puts a quietus on the 
waterside. Troops, munitions, supplies, 
must go down by rail to an ice-free port. 
The white river-boats are all laid up. 
But a way is kept open across the river 
to Levis, and the sturdy, snub-nosed little 
ferryboats, Nord and Sud, buffet back 
and forth almost without interruption. 
There is a plenty of nothing to do, now, in 
the Lower Town; pipe-smoking and heated 
discussion of parish politics are incessant; 
an inconsiderate quantity of bad liquor is 
imbibed, pour faire passer le temps. 

Suddenly—if anything can be said to 
happen suddenly in Quebec—bad news 
comes from the Lower Town. A riot has 
broken out, an insurrection of the French- 
Canadians against the new military ser- 
vice act, an armed resistance to the draft. 
Windows have been smashed, shops 
looted. A mob, not very large perhaps, 
but extremely noisy, has marched up the 
steep curve of Mountain Hill Street, into 
the Upper Town. Shots have been ex- 
changed. People have been killed. The 
revolution in Quebec against the war has 
begun. 

That is the disquieting rumor which 
comes to us, carefully spread and mag- 
nified by those agencies which have an 
interest in preventing, or at least ob- 
structing the righteous punishment of the 
German criminals in this war. Can it 
possibly be true? Have the French- 
Canadians gone crazy, as the Irish did in 
1916, under the lunatic incantations of 
the Sinn-Feiners? Are they also people 
without a country, playing blindly into 
the hands of the Prussian gang who have 
set out to subjugate the world? 

No! This riot in the old city is not an 

















expression of the spirit of French Canada 
at all. It is only a shrewdly stupid trick 
in local politics, planned and staged by 
small-minded and loud-voiced politicians 
who are trying to keep their hold upon 
the province. The so-called revolu- 
tionists are either imported loafers and 
trouble-makers, or else they are drawn 
from that class of “hooligans”? who have 
always made a noise around the Quebec 
hotels at night. They shout much: they 
swear abominably: but they have no real 
fight in them. They can be hired and 
used—up to a certain point—but beyond 
that they are worthless. It is a waste of 
money to employ them. The trouble be- 
low Cape Diamond froths up and goes 
down as quickly as the effervescence on a 
bottle of ginger beer. Before you can find 
out what it is all about, it is all over. It 
has not even touched the real French- 
Canadians, the men of the forests and the 
farms. They are loyal by nature, and 
slow by temperament. You have got to 
give them time, and light. 

What is happening in Quebec now? 
Just what ought to happen. The draft is 
going forward smoothly and steadily, 
without resistance. Sons of the best 
French-Canadian families are volunteer- 
ing for the war. Recruits from Laval 
University are coming in, stirred perhaps 
by the knowledge that forty thousand 
Catholic priests in France have entered 
the army which fights against the Prus- 
sian paganism. 

The petty politicians who have sought 
to serve their own ends by putting for- 
ward the mad notion of secession and an 
independent “‘ Republic of Quebec”’ have 
gone to cover under a storm of ridicule 
and indignation. M. Bourassa’s irides- 
cent dream of French-Canadian nation- 
alism has disappeared like a soap-bubble. 
M. Francceur’s motion in the Quebec 
legislature, carrying a vague hint that 
the province might withdraw from the 
Dominion if the other provinces were not 
particularly nice to it, was snowed under 
by an overwhelming vote. The patriotic 
and eloquent speech of the provincial 
Premier, M. Gouin, was received with 
every sign of approval. The political 
cinema has shown its latest film, and the 
title is evidently “Loyalty of Quebec.” 

Meantime a Catholic missioner has 
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been in the province. The visit of Arch- 
bishop Mathieu of Saskatchewan was 
probably made on the invitation, cer- 
tainly with the consent, of the hierarchy 
of Quebec. That intelligent and fearless 
preacher brought with him a clear and 
ringing gospel, a call to all Christian ‘olk 
to stand up together and “resist even unto 
blood, striving against sin’”—the sin of 
the German war-lords who have plunged 
the world in agony to enforce their heresy 
that Might makes Right. 

Such a message, at this time, must be of 
inestimable value to the humble and de- 
vout people of Quebec, attached as they 
are to their church, and looking patiently 
to her for guidance. The parish priests, 
devoted to their lonely tasks in obscure 
hamlets, may get a new and broader inspi- 
ration from it. They may have a vision of 
the ashes of Louvain University, the ruin 
of Rheims Cathedral, wrought by ruth- 
less German hands. Then the Church in 
Quebec will measure up to the Church in 
Belgium andin France. Then the village 
curé will say to his young men: “Go! 
Fight! It is for the glory of God and the 
good of the world. It is for the Christian 
religion and the life of free Canada.” 


“Well, then,” says the gentle reader, 
of a sociological turn of mind, who has 
followed me thus far, “what have you got 
to say about the big political problem of 
Quebec? Is a French-speaking province 
a safe factor in the Dominion of Canada, 
in the British Empire? Why was Quebec 
so late in coming into this world war 
against Germany ?” 

Dear man, I have nothing whatever to 
say about what you call the big political 
problem of Quebec. I told you that at the 
beginning. That is a question for Canada 
and Great Britain to settle. The British 
colonial policy has always been one of the 
greatest liberality and fairness, except 
perhaps in that last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, when the madness of a 
German king and his ministers in Eng- 
land forced the United States to break 
away from her, and form the republic 
which has now become her most powerful 
friend. 

The perpetuation of a double language 
within a state, an enclave, undoubtedly 
carries with it an element of danger or 
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disunion. Yet if any alien tongue is to be 
admitted, what could be better than the 
French—the language of culture, which 
has spoken the large words, liberté, égalité, 
fraternité ? The native dialect of French 
Canada is a quaint and delightful thing— 
an eighteenth-century vocabulary with 
pepper and salt from the speech of the 
woodsmen and hunters. I should be sorry 
if it had to fade out. But evidently that 
is a question for Canada to decide. She 
has been a bilingual country for a long 
time. I see no reason why the experiment 
should not be carried on. 

Quebec has been rather slow in waking 
up to the meaning of this war for world- 
freedom. But she has been very little 
slower than some of the United States, 
after all. 

The Church? Well, the influence of 
the Church always has depended and al- 
ways must depend upon the quality of 
her ministers. In France, in Belgium, 


















Autumn 





they have not fallen short of their high 
duty. The Archbishop of Saskatchewan, 
who came to Quebec, preached a clear gos- 
pel of self-sacrifice for a righteous cause. 

But the plain people of Quebec—the 
voyageurs, the habitants, my old friends in 
the back districts—that is what I am 
thinking about. I am sure they are all 
right. They are very simple, old-fash- 
ioned, childish, if you like; but there is no 
pacifist or pro-German virus among them. 
If their parochial politicians will let them 
alone, if their priests will speak to them 
as prophets of the God of Righteousness, 
they will show their mettle. They will 
prove their right to be counted among the 
free peoples of the world who are fighting 
for peace against the insane German 
tyranny. 

That is what I expect to find if I ever 
get back to my canoemen on the Sainte 
Marguérite again. 

SYLVANORA, July 10, 1918. 

























AUTUMN 
By John J. Chapman 


BEHOLD, the harvest is at hand; 
And thick on the encircling hills 
The sheaves like an encampment stand, 
Making a martial fairy-land 
That half the landscape fills. 
The plains in colors brightly blent 
Are burnished by the standing grain 
That runs across a continent. 
In sheets of gold or silver stain 
Or red as copper from the mine, 
The oats, the barley, and the buckwheat shine. 


Autumn has pitched his royal tent, 

And set his banner in the field; 
Here blazes every ornament 

That beamed in an heraldic shield. 
He spreads his carpets from the store 
Of stuffs the richest burghers wore, 
When velvet-robed, and studded o’er 
With gems, they faced their Emperor. 


A wind is in the laughing grain 
That bends to dodge his rough caress, 
Knowing the rogue will come again 
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Autumn 


To frolic with its loveliness. 
Now in the highways drifts a stream 
Of carts, of cattle, and of, men; 
While scythes in every meadow gleam, 
And Adam sweats again. 


In the young orchard forms are seen 
With throats thrown open to the breeze, 
To reap the rye that lies between; 
And sickles hang on apple-trees, 
Half hidden in the glossy leaves, 
And pails beside the reapers lie; 
While sturdy yokels toss the sheaves, 
And hats are cocked and elbows ply, 
And blackbirds rise to cloud the sky 
In swarms that chatter as they fly. 


From field to field each shady lane 
Is strown and traced with wisps of hay, 
Where gates lie open to the wain 
That creaks upon its toiling way. 
And little children, dumb with pride, 
Upon the rocking mountain ride, 
While anxious parents warn; 
And farm-boys guide the lazy team 
Till it shall stand beneath the beam 
That spans the gaping barn. 


The harvest to its cavern sinks, 
While shafts of sunlight probe the chinks 

And fumes of incense rise; 

Then, as the farmers turn the latch, 
Good-natured Autumn smiles to watch 

The triumph in their eyes. 

His gifts, from. many a groaning load, 
Are heaved and packed, and wheeled and stowed; 
By gnomes that hoard the prize. 
The grist of a celestial mill, 
Which man has harnessed to his will, 
In one bright torrent falls to fill 

The greedy granaries. 


Beneath that annual rain of gold 
Kingdoms arise, expand, decay; 

Philosophers their mind unfold 
And poets sing, and pass away. 

Forever turns the winnowing fan: 

It runs with an eternal force, 

As run the planets in their course 
Behind the life of man. 

Little we heed that silent power, 
Save as the gusty chaff is whirled, 

When Autumn triumphs for an hour, 

And spills his riches on the world. 
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A SERIES OF PAINTINGS BY F. C. YOHN 

REVEALING, AS NO PHOTOGRAPHS . 

CAN, ACTUAL DRAMATIC MOMENTS \ 
IN MODERN WARFARE 





THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 


The gun crew of an American battery in action during a gas attack (Frontlis piece) 


BRITISH CAVALRY CUTTING OUT A GERMAN GUN 
IN A FRENCH VILLAGE ' 


CLEANING UP THE VILLAGE 
American troops driving the Huns out in hand-to-hand fighting 


ALLIED AIRPLANES BOMBING GERMAN TRANSPORT WAGONS 


RED CROSS NURSES CARRYING A WOUNDED MAN FROM 
A BOMBED HOSPITAL 
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CLEANING UP 


Americans driving the Germans out of a French farmyard. The enemy holds these farmhouses and buildings 





THE VILLAGE. 


until the last moment that he may harass the Allied troops. The fighting is hand-to-hand and company work. 
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ALLIED AIRPLANES BOMI 


The work of the airplanes in attacking, at low altitudes, the ammunition and transport wagons 





GERMAN TRANSPORT WAGONS. 


of the enemy has been very successful in cutting off huge quantities of supplies for the front lines. 
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By William Beebe 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM FRENCH AND BELGIAN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


7 FRENCH avion de chasse 
darted swiftly past, close 
on the trail of a Boche 
Albatross. The planes 
twisted and turned, vrille 
following vrille in quick 
succession, and now and then long lumi- 
nous wires of fire and smoke shot out, 
brilliant even in the sunshine, followed by 
the slower vibrations of the sound-waves 
—the sharp rat-tat-tat-tat of the mitrail- 
leuse. Less apparent to the eye but in- 
finitely more sinister than the luminous 
tracer-bullets were the quartets of invisi- 
ble leaden missiles which spat forth be- 
tween each of the gleaming silver wires. 

And now we watched a lumbering old 
bus climbing in slow, effortful spirals from 
her aerodrome and at last, like an overfed 













vulture, steering heavily off toward the 
Boche lines. Two tiny fighting-machines 
unravelled themselves from wisps of drift- 
ing cloud high overhead and circled casu- 
ally in the direction of the big plane be- 
neath. Instinctively one thought of a 
pair of dainty warblers keeping guard 
over the first flight of their great change- 
ling cowbird, to which their unsuspecting 
parent instincts had been sacrificed. On 
and on went the low-swinging plane, now 
climbing, now descending, as if on some 
gigantic aerial roller-coaster track. Oc- 
casional puffs of blue-white smoke, wide 
of the mark, showed the advantage of this 
constant shifting of altitude. When al- 
most vanished in the distance we saw her 
descend a thousand feet, braving the 
shrapnel, which now were mere noiseless 
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specks flecking the sky about her. Twice 
she circled, then, at the approach of a 
small squadron of Boche fighters, seemed 
to spread her wings still wider and with all 
the power of her revolving blades streaked 
for home. No aged hen, threatened by 
some yapping cur, ever more completely 
cast dignity aside and fled toward barn- 
yard safety than this unlovely biplane, 
signalling frantically for help to her at- 
tendant guardian angels, and barging 
‘ with all speed toward her canvas hangar. 
After watching the approach and ma- 
neeuvring of the dainty fighting-planes, 
dancing on the invisible air, answering 
every touch of their joy-sticks, one could 
scarce but laugh at the aged hen, whose 
progress had been so slow and fearful, and 
after a moment’s hesitation over enemy 
lines, had cowardly turned tail and fled. 
Yet she was not an atavism, nor an error 
on the part of the aviation commandant, 
but a most valuable cog in that great 
aerial machine which forever filled the 
heavens with trails, with whirlpools of 
impalpable wakes, with utilization of 
a myriad forms of invisible vibrations, 
manifested in heat, in light, and photog- 
raphy; as evanescent as the music of an 
orchestra, but as effective as projectiles 
from heavy artillery. 

The old lumbering bus held in her heart 
a sensitive bit of glass which, fertilized by 
an instant of sunlight, would soon develop 
into a weapon more potent than a score of 
the mocking, dancing avions de chasse 
which so superciliously deigned to lend 
her their protection. 

For days these little dragon-flies had 
sped here and there over a certairsection 
of the Boche lines and had watched a 
mysterious swarming. They dared not 
slacken speed, for the least delay drew a 
burst of shrapnel, and they could but 
guess what was going on. 

So, in despair, the old bus was trundled 
out, with a big ugly affair like a baby’s 
coffin or a misshapen dwarf cannon 
clamped to her hip. At the bottom was 
a great staring eye, a huge bulging lens of 
glass, eight inches across. A second box, 
heavy with a weight more precious than 
any of powder and shot, was inserted into 
this impossible instrument, and the great 
aeroplane-camera was loaded for its 
deadly work. 


Rocking and jolting, the big plane 
taxied across the muddy field, slowly 
lifted, and when three thousand feet up 
turned toward Bocheland. Trusting to 
the little guardian planes, bumping 
against the cloud ceiling a mile higher, 
the operator focussed all his attention on 
the big glass finder with its crossed hair- 
lines. In front of him was a map with 
a big red blotch on the spot he was 
to watch for. The familiar spider-web 
of rear-trench and road-lines became rec- 
ognizable and slipped behind; the 
premiére ligne I'rangaise was passed, and 
after two short directions to the pilot 
there crept into the glass field a whitish 
patch at the edge of the forest. Slowly, 
like the weird shadow of an eclipse, came 
the strange mussed-up area, and then the 
observer pulled hard ona handle. There 


‘was a click, a sound of something falling 


into a metal groove. The handle was 
pushed back—the photograph was taken 
and another plate ready in position. A 
flurry of cloud swept past and dimmed the 
lens with drops of moisture, and before it 
cleared a quartet of black-crossed aviatiks 
came into view full tilt. Without a mo- 
ment’s delay the big plane scuttled into a 
low-drifting cloud-bank and for a half- 
mile beetled by compass alone toward 
home. Now and then she poked her 
nose out above the clouds to give the acro- 
batic guardian angels a hint of her where- 
abouts, and when the clear sunshine began 
to dry the isinglass guards, a whole bevy 
of Spads came dancing on their way to 
welcome her, hopeful of a scrap with the 
pursuing Boche. A quick, bumpy land- 
ing and the little box was passed over- 
board to an orderly. He delivered it in 
turn to a yellow-fingered photographer, 
and the most secret details of the Boche 
mystery were unfolded one by one before 
his eyes. 

Many weeks before, a body of German 
peasants and Belgian prisoners had been 
brought up with great secrecy, and set to 
work building a road-bed across ploughed 
fields, miles back of the front-line 
trenches. The road led to the edge of a 
dense wood and here concrete-workers 
and mechanics prepared for the support 
and erection of a big gun. For weeks the 
labor went on with the usual accompani- 
ment of accidents and quarrels. Once an 
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insubordinate Belgian was led away and 
shot in a neighboring field. Two Ger- 
mans were injured by a falling tree, other- 
wise the work progressed without in- 
cident. A circle of anti-aircraft guns 
barked now and then at a plane passing 
high overhead, while a cordon of stolid 
Boche peasant soldiers squatted to their 
smoke-pots and on demand obscured the 
locality with dense clouds, drawing forth 
guttural curses from the half-choked 
workers. Finally the gun was in place 
and the first priming shot fired at eleven 
o’clock at night. Many miles away wasa 
coastal port filled with swarms of British 
reserves and supply-trains, and night af- 
ter night the great gun sent her missiles 
high into the air, over hills and farms 
and villages to the crowded houses and 
rows upon rows of busy thoroughfares. 
At this point occurred the first visit of 
the old lumbering bus, and when the 
hand-lens had revealed the mounting and 
even the gun itself, swift orders were sent 
to observing-planes, and under the gui- 
dance of winking flashes the French artil- 
lerymen gave a twist to a screw here, and 
a turn to that lever, until their shells, fall- 
ing far beyond their vision, crept closer 
and closer to the great steeltube. Finally 
the range was gained and it remained only 
to’ narrow down to the one vital segment. 
One shell-hole after another was plotted 
by the German observers, and to their 
dismay they saw the nearer and nearer 
approach of the deadly craters. Then a 
guttural order from headquarters stirred 
the whole vicinity into activity, and all 
night long, by the light of shielded flares, 
scores of men labored. A new road was 
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built, a branch which, when completed, 
made the right limb of a Y, and at the tip, 
just within the forest’s edge, a new plat- 
form was erected. This was beyond the 
deadly alignment of shell-holes which day 
by day had crept nearer. At last all was 
ready and the big gun was transferred to 
its new support. And that very day, two 
great shells registered direct hits and the 
old position was blown into shattered bits 
of concrete. The sharp eyes of a pilot, 
rushing high overhead in his dancing avion 
de chasse, detected a new white streak 
with a blob at the end which the surround- 
ing dark trees served only to emphasize. 
Again the hen preened herself and shook 
the dust from her propellers, and again her 
great camera winked its eye down through 
a half-mile of icy air and registered every 
detail on the gelatine retina which never 
forgets or distorts. And this was the pic- 
ture as I saw it, and for two nights the 
big gun continued to belch forth great 
shells. Then in an underground dugout 
an artillery officer took maps and pho- 
tographs and dividers. Three measure- 
ments and an equal number of calcula- 
tions, a few twists to screws with thumb 
and forefinger, and all the labor of the 
Boche went for nothing. A half-hour of 
feeling about, with eight shells, and an 
observer saw the gun turn slowly over and 
fall on its nose before the dense smoke and 
flying débris of the ninth hid the emplace- 
ment. The Boche left it lying there— 
jagged old metal—the seaport knew it had 
nothing more to fear, the old bus huddled 
in its circus-tent, and photograph num- 
ber umpty hundred and fifty-eight was 
filed away, a mere record of past history. 
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BY GEORGE McLEAN HARPER 


Author of “Ina Paris Hospital,” etc. 


NITED STATES GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL No. 9 
faces toward the front, and 
A RyA the mind of every one 
Saeed Within its walls, whether 
—ee doctor, nurse, or patient, is 
turned steadily in that direction. Those 
who have been in action or on the scene of 
action yearn to go back, while those who 
have not yet been allowed to start have 
their hearts set on the great adventure, 
and count themselves of little worth till 
they have undertaken it. The talk of the 
place is about battles and transportation, 
about French and British methods of 
training, about the devilish deeds of the 
enemy, and how to stop him. One might 
suppose that he, the Boche, was only a 
few kilometres away, over the tops of the 
pine-trees that mark the horizon, and it 
seems not unreasonable to listen, on still 
nights, for the throb of the guns. Ac- 
tually, however, between No. 9 and the 
front lie not only several hundred kilo- 
metres of French soil, but a thousand 
leagues of sea and eleven good American 
miles; for No. 9 is at Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey, where even the sound of the surf is 
not heard in calm weather. But it is a 
part, and a very important and interest- 
ing part, of the United States military 
system, being one of the first of our new 
war-hospitals in point of time and in other 
respects. The wards are filling with men 
who have come back from the other side, 
and the corridors are aflutter with nurses 
preparing to sail. 

I had the pleasure of finding an old ac- 
quaintance in the first overseas patient 
with whom I talked at Lakewood, for he 
was one of the famous 16th U. S. Infantry, 
who marched through Paris on the Fourth 
of July, 1917, upon which occasion I 
shouted myself hoarse in their honor. He 
is an old campaigner and a tall fellow of 
his hands. The sad, patient eyes and the 
creased face of a seasoned private in the 
regular army confirmed my guess that he 
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was forty-five years old, though there was 
not a gray hair in his head. He isa neuro- 
pathic case, but sunshine chased the 
clouds from his brow when he spoke of 
that great day in Paris. 

“Did you see them throw flowers at 
us?” he asked. “We could hardly keep 
the ranks, with the people crowding so 
close. They fed us well while we were in 
Paris, all at the expense of the French 
Government. We had landed at Saint- 
Nazaire, and afterward we went to Gon- 
drecourt.” 

“Yes, and I can tell you what the 
people in the crowd kept saying over and 
over again,” I remarked. “They said: 
‘Why, these are real soldiers, not militia ! 
You can tell it by their marching.’ ”’ 

His mournful eyes brightened at this, 
and he said: “Yes, we heard they were 
expecting a crowd of feeble clerks, but we 
came from the. Texas border.” 

Thereupon a grizzled warrior in the 
next bed, who had been groaning with 
rheumatic pains, put his head out from 
under the coverlet and joined in the con- 
versation. Getting acclimated in France 
had been too much for him, although he 
also was a hardened regular, for he was 
old, and he gave it as his opinion that a 
soldier should be neither less than twenty- 
five nor much above that age. Between 
them they described the little affair of 
October 22, 1917, when an American de- 
tachment first relieved the French in a 
certain front-line ditch and were imme- 
diately raided by the enemy. It was well 
for them and for the honor of our country 
that they were not raw troops. 

“Just after the French officers followed 
their men and left us in the trench, along 
came another officer in a French uniform 
and told us to get out of that. He said 
the orders were to retire all along that 
front. We thought he was all right of 
course, but they found somehow he was 
a Boche spy, and we just turned him over 
to the French. The Germans captured 
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some of our men that time. I guess you 
read about it. We suspected one fellow 
they took. We think perhaps he intended 
to get caught. Speaking of rheumatism, 
there’s another of us old fellows here I’d 
like you to meet. He will be glad to talk 
French, for he is French.” 

So my big friend led me to the bedside 
of a “real Frenchman,” whom he relent- 
lessly woke from profound slumber to 
have the pleasure of speaking his native 
language. When this man had got his 
bearings and come through a series of 
twinges and gaspings caused by pain in 
his legs, he proved to be a most interest- 
ing person. He had come to America as 
a chef before the war, leaving his family 
in Brittany. When France was invaded 
he promptly enlisted in the Canadian 
army, although he had performed his 
military service as a Frenchman years be- 
fore. A bullet broke his jaw and scattered 
his teeth to sow hostility to the eternal 
Boche; but having recovered in part by 
the time the United States declared war, 
he returned to this country and enlisted 
in our army as a cook. 

“T want to go back into active service,” 
he groaned, “‘and I don’t sce how I’m to 
do it if they keep me in bed. The way to 
get well [twinges and facial contortions] 
is to stir about and do something, not to 
lie under covers. I’m perfectly all right 
[more cramps and grimaces] except when 
the pain in my legs catches me. I could 
save the United States hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, in soup-bones, I tell you, 
in soup-bones. When we were at Saint- 
Nazaire I ran an officers’ mess on the 
British system, using the meat-bones for 
soup and saving bread that would have 
been thrown away, saving it for pudding. 
But I couldn’t teach the mess-sergeants 
or top-sergeants. They would just laugh 
at me or swear. It isn’t right to serve 
every man a separate ration. That means 
waste, for if he can’t eat all they give him 
he has just got to throw away what he 
leaves. And half the time they can’t eat 
it all. The food should be handed round 
and each man should help himself as the 
dish passes, every squad like a family. 
I’ve been in the French army, the British, 
and the American, and the méss arrange- 
ments are not alike in any two of them. 
At Saint-Nazaire I could have bought 
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supplies of vegetables and fruit directly 
from the peasants, not there in the port 
nor in the towns, where the army sup- 
plies were bought, but I should have gone 
out to the farms, miles back in the coun- 
try, where the stuff was so abundant it 
was being fed to pigs and cattle.” 

There was anguish in his véice. The 
conscientious parsimony of a French ca- 
terer and the probity of a Breton were 
contending with rheumatism and red 
tape. Happy the officers’ mess to which 
he is assigned when the doctors let him 
return to service. If all cooks and quar- 
termasters possessed so fine a sense of 
honor and responsibility and had so clear 
an idea of how to economize, the saving 
would be no doubt enormous. 

“Two days I had at my own home, to 
see my family, in the Morbihan—hardly 
enough to say ‘Bon jour! Bon soir!’ 
But, oh, how good it is to walk along a 
country road in France! So much to see! 
The varied crops, the pretty little farms, 
the neat houses, with their gardens, the 
wayside places of refreshment, where you 
can have a bite and a sup and a chat! 
Whereas here, if I walk out from Lake- 
wood, what is there to see? Just trees, 
trees, trees.” He hissed out the words 
des arbres with bitter disgust. “They are 
so dreary, your American roads—the 
fields all alike, the houses all alike, the 
people all alike; no place to stop, no- 
body to talk to. But French roads are a 
book with pictures on every page.” And 
Monsieur Vatel rolled his melancholy 
brown eyes in a half-nostalgic, half-rheu- 
matic spasm. No amount of roving, not 
all the temptations of city life in million- 
aires’ houses, had sufficed to wean the 
honest and simple-hearted Breton from 
the love of his own countryside and the 
honor of his profession. He would talk 
freely about the moors and fields of Brit- 
tany and the economics of company mess, 
but it was hard to get a word from him 
about fighting. 

This was not the case with P., a private 
in the 11th U. S. Engineers, who had 
fought at Cambrai, where he smashed the 
head of a Hun witha pick-handle. Yet he 
looked no more ferocious than the stout, 
fatherly men whom you see every day 
perched in engine-cabs and thank in your 
hearts for having brought you safe to 
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town from Newark or Yonkers. He 
beamed on me when I asked to hear the 
story of his regiment. “Civilian,” and 
the virtues of a peaceful, industrious life, 
were written in lines of sunshine on his 
broad face; yet the exploits of that fa- 
mous corps were evidently his favorite 
subject. 

“You have no doubt read of the fight 
at Cambrai, where the 11th Engineers 
met the Huns with shovel and pick until 
we found some British rifles? It was last 
November.” And as usually happens 
with good narrators, he told me his story 
backward, beginning at the crisis. 

“We were building a railroad behind 
the British lines. The railroads run right 
up to the front, you see. Well, one day 
the Huns came over, and before we knew 
it they were on topofus. We had nothing 
but picks and shovels and iron bars. My 
squad—seven of us there were—ran for 
a dugout; but soon a Hun, in perfectly 
good English, yelled down: ‘Come out of 
that, you damned Yankees!’ When we 
didn’t obey, they started to come for us, 
down a communication-trench. One of 
our bunch killed five of them with a shovel 
before they got him. When we had laid 
out the rest of them we up and out of that 
for a safer place. I wasn’t as fat then as 
I am now from living in a hospital, and 
believe me Iran. We made for a British 
shed, where we found some rifles. You 
could pick up cartridges anywhere. By 
good luck the Tommies had taught us 
how to handle their rifles. They just 
showed us for fun, you see, but now it 
came in handy, for otherwise those rifles 
would have been no use to us. There 
were English troops on our left, and to- 
gether we held the Huns. We lay behind 
a little parapet, if you can call it that, 
about a foot and a half high, not high 
enough to hide us, and could hear the 
bullets hitting the ground, ping, ping, be- 
side our boots. The British soldiers gave 
us lots of points. They are good fighters, 
the British, but they’ve learned not to 
stick their heads out and get shot. They 
go up to the firing-line as if they didn’t 
give a damn, singing as they go, not ina 
solid line, but here a bunch and there a 
bunch, always singing and happy. It 
seems natural to them. 

“T saw a Boche coming for a Scotch- 
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man. When he was near enough the 
Scotchman dropped his gun, jumped over 
the parapet and grabbed that German’s 
throat with both hands, and choked him 
to death. 

“You ought to have seen that country 
the way the Boche left it: fruit-trees 
chopped down, or mostly left standing 
with the bark cut off in a circle to kill 
them. Why should they do a thing like 
that? Will you tell me? They’re bar- 
barians all right. There were two old 
people, a man and his wife, and their two 
daughters, where we were billeted. One 
of those girls was clean crazy with what 
the Huns had done to her every day. 
Say, when this war is over and I’m in 
civilian clothes, if anybody says to me 
that Germans are not barbarians or be- 
gins to defend them, I won’t stop to talk 
with him and I won’t hit him with my 
hands, but I’ll take an iron bar and break 
his head. An iron bar! Do you hear? 

“We were volunteers, you understand, 
and among the first to cross. We landed 
at Plymouth in England. Did we get a 
warm reception? We surely did. You 
know how those English railroad-stations 
are, all enclosed, and the people couldn’t 
get at us; but they jammed up against 
the fence and yelled with pleasure, and 
when we reached B., where we were to 
stay, they came two miles out of town to 
meet us, with a band, though it was one 
o’clock in the morning. We were only al- 
lowed to sleep till half-past three, tired as 
we were with our first march, carrying 
our outfit, and then we got up to prepare 
to receive the King, who sent word he was 
coming to see us at eleven. We had to 
learn how to form a hollow square. The 
King and the Queen and Princess Mary 
came to wish us welcome. He was very 
much interested in our kit-bags, and 
asked one of us to open his and take it all 
apart. You see, ours are different from 
the British kit-bags and don’t bear heavy 
on the shoulders, being made so they 
come in close to the back. Well, this man 
was right near me, and I heard all the 
King said. He was awfully pleased with 
the kit-bag and had everything taken 
apart and explained to him.” 

Then, like the father of epic song, my 
engineer worked back to the beginning of 
his story, which lay in Brooklyn. 

































Yes, they are coming home, our sick 
and wounded men, some from foreign 
ports which they have barely touched, 
some from close behind the front, disap- 
pointed at having been stopped there, 
some from the firing-line. All wish to re- 
turn. What they saw of French and 
British heroism and of the havoc caused 
by German frightfulness has made them 
enthusiastic for the alliance. It would 
not be safe for a “defeatist” or a spreader 
of dissension or a Sinn Fein propagandist 
to show his face among them. They have 
nothing but praise for our brothers in 
arms who have stood in the breach for 
four long years, and among these they are 
unwilling to make comparisons, so deeply 
impressed are they with the merits of all. 

Faster than the wounded come in, the 
nurses go out. Many hundreds of them 
have passed through No. g for a final 
inspection before being sent overseas. 
While awaiting the word of authority 
which will crown their hopes of foreign 
service or relegate them to civil life on 
the ground of physical incapacity, they 
live together in a big house that the 
government has taken, enlivening the 
sombre groves of Lakewood with the rich 
colors of their blue and red capes. 

General Hospital No. 9 occupies the 
old Lakewood Hotel, a large, ill-built 
structure that stands amid pines and 
spruces in the outskirts of the village. 
The commanding officer and his staff have 
done what they could to make it safe 
from fire, and to adapt it to hospital pur- 
poses. They have cleaned it and fitted 
up operating-rooms, X-ray rooms, dental 
and aural offices, diet-kitchens, and work- 
shops. The building would be better for 
its present purpose if it were not so high 
and if all the rooms opened directly on 
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I have lamented the lack of it in French 
hospitals, where I have seen hundreds of 
men, who were quite able-bodied except 
for a slowly healing wound, suffering far 
more from ennui than from pain, and 
wasting their time, with nothing to do 
except eat and sleep and talk and make 
useless trinkets with colored beads. 

The first thing that struck my eye in 
the lobby of the Lakewood Hospital was 
a poster in black and white, showing a 
bandaged face, with the words, “All 
Wrapped up and Nothing to Do. See the 
Educational Director.” An hour later it 
was replaced by another, consisting of 
two broad bands, one black, the other 
white, crossed from left to right by an 
arrow, which pointed to the word 
“Study,” in the white section; and along 
the arrow ran the legend, “Come out of 
the Dark into the Light.” Near the place 
where the walking cases congregate be- 
fore and after dinner hung another in- 
genious poster, representing a broom 
sweeping up little black demons, with the 
injunction, “Brush up, Men! All Brains 
Get Dusty. See the Educational Director 
at Once.” 

“This is the thing,” said I to myself, 
and sought thatgentleman. I found him 
in the midst of his “Faculty,” a little 
corps of teachers, some of whom had been 
assigned to him by the War Department, 
others drawn from the convalescent cases. 
There will soon be a thousand sick and 
wounded men in the hospital, out of 
which number there will be hundreds fit 
to work, eager to learn, and sure to be in- 
jured in mind and body by the tedium 
of a slow recovery if they have no oppor- 
tunity both to learn and to work. There 
is nothing short of gangrene that the 
French surgeons dread so much as /e ca- 


the outer air. Many of them are shut off fard, that dull melancholy which settles 


by enclosed porches. No hospital should 
be more than two stories high, and the 
more air and light the better. 

Besides the general care of wounded 
and sick men from overseas, and the ex- 
pedition of nurses, the Lakewood Hos- 
pital engages in four special kinds of work: 
the care of heart-diseases, orthopedy, 
the diagnosis and distribution of cases to 
other hospitals, and the education of con- 
valescents. It is this last branch of ac- 
tivity that seems to me most remarkable. 





down over the spirits of unoccupied men. 
If the Lakewood experiment succeeds, as 
it is bound to do, it will probably be re- 
produced in others of our home establish- 
ments, and will save many minds, and 
bodies too, from one of war’s direst con- 
sequences. The educational director is 
Mr. Fred P. Reagle, formerly head of the 
manual-training work in the Montclair 
public schools. He has transformed the 
old indoor tennis and handball courts of 
the hotel into a workshop, and divided 
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some of the long, covered verandas into 
classrooms. His university has six de- 
partments: the academic, in which ele- 
mentary and high school subjects are 
taught, expecially mathematics, English, 
and French; the commercial, in which 
men may study bookkeeping, business 
practice, business English, shorthand, and 
typewriting; the industrial, in which are 
taught art cartooning, poster-making, au- 
to mechanics, cobbling, mechanical draft- 
ing, metal working, printing, shop mathe- 
matics, surveying, telegraphy, and wood- 
working; the agricultural, which includes 
gardening, greenhouse work, poultry- 
raising, and farming; the physical train- 
ing, in which men have setting-up drill 
and exercise on prescription from the sur- 
geons; and finally the music department, 
which contains a band of wind instru- 
ments. The War Service Department of 
the American Library Association has of- 
fered an unlimited supply of technical 
books; manufacturers have given and 
lent machinery and tools; landowners in 
Lakewood and for ten miles around have 
lent pieces of ground and offered work in 
greenhouses, gardens, poultry-yards, and 
farms; transportation has been provided; 
the hospital has a tractor and several au- 
tomobiles, some for immediate use and 
others for purposes of instruction. There 
was one unruly patient, perhaps a ma- 
lingerer, who would not work until he was 
asked to assemble the parts of an auto- 
mobile. He did this so willingly and so 
well that four more were given him to put 
together, and now he is back in active ser- 
vice. 

The surgeons designate the class of 
work of which they think the patient 
physically capable, whether heavy, light, 
or sedentary, and indicate whether he is 
likely to be returned to full duty in the 
army or to light home service, and specify 
the number of hours a day that he may 
work. Then, if he chooses to study, he is 
assigned to a class. Records of his per- 
formance are kept and an effort is made 
to excite his interest and emulation. He 
states what his previous occupation was, 
and whether he desires to return to it or 
to fit himself for something different. It 
has been found that many of the men 
have been very badly educated, and not a 
few cannot read and write English. 
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In the workshop I saw an Italian pa- 
tient, formerly a shoemaker in Lynn, 
teaching a class of colored men how to 
heel and sole boots. From the painful at- 
tention they were giving to the job, it was 
apparent that they were beginners. Here 
the cobbling for the hospital is done. 
Other men in khaki were making tables, 
desks, benches, and cabinets for the hos- 
pital. A pile of broken chairs and sofas, 
relics of hotel life, were waiting to be 
mended. Much of the work is specially 
calculated for men suffering with lesions 
of the heart or with paralyzed limbs. 
They begin with easy motions and are 
promoted to higher degrees of strain un- 
der medical orders. Members of the med- 
ical and surgical staff have given short 
courses of lectures to the educational 
staff, on heart, nerve, and orthopedic 
treatment, and the teachers themselves 
have taught one another, by reading the 
reports on reconstructive training that 
have been published in Britain, Canada, 
and Germany, and imparting to one an- 
other the information they have obtained. 

All over the hospital I found young sol- 
diers in the wards knitting their brows in 
front of easels, in an effort to produce 
something original. A poster competition 
was taking place, a prize having been of- 
fered for the best work, and the strife was 
keen. In the printing-office word was re- 
ceived, while I was there, that some one 
had donated a linotype-machine, and the 
men were delighted. The hospital is 
more or less self-sustaining, so far as con- 
cerns carpentry, machine-work, cobbling, 
and especially printing, and is to have a 
newspaper. The naming of the sheet was 
thrown open to competition, and out of 
twenty suggestions, “The Stimulant” 
was chosen, with a cartoon-cover repre- 
senting the Kaiser retreating at the point 
of a bayonet. Several gardens have been 
planted, and by next summer it is quite 
possible that the vegetables required for 
the hospital will be grown by the patients 
and staff. 

If a patient cannot leave his bed, he 
may receive instruction and do useful 
work there; and what a godsend it will 
be to our boys to have something sensible 
to do, no one can imagine who has not ob- 
served the mental distress of strong men 
doomed to lie quiet week after week with 
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nothing to occupy their minds. The 
American particularly is a man who de- 
sires to better his condition and realizes 
the value of training. He has seen men 
rise in life and knows that education is 
what makes the difference. 

The value of the Red Cross as a civilian 
organization co-operating with the army 
and navy while independent of them is 
well illustrated at Lakewood. The War 
Department of itself could not be ex- 
pected to give that touch of home, of com- 
fort, of beauty, of personality, which the 
Red Cross provides. There is a Red 
Cross man with an office and a function in 
the Lakewood Hospital. He has the 
generosity of the whole country behind 
him, and through him the wards are 
brightened with colored bed-spreads and 
cheered with music; through him enter- 
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tainments are provided, and the boys are 
taken out for drives to the seashore. He 
helps them with their correspondence, 
straightens out their business tangles, 
takes care of their valuables, listens to 
their complaints, and “fathers” them 
generally. He distributes the gifts that 
pour in from friends and sympathizers, 
and wishes these all knew of the govern- 
ment rule which prescribes that food sent 
for the men must be guaranteed as safe 
by some responsible person. 

These two semi-independent features, 
and the pervading spirit of kindliness and 
of freedom from red-tape are what im- 
pressed me as peculiarly American in 
United States General Hospital No.9. A 
man is treated as if he had not lost his 
citizenship by becoming a soldier nor his 
aptitude for social life by being wounded. 
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F all solvents of the es- 
id 5) tablished order, war is 
* Fi easily the most mordant. 
A AX} Put to the acid test of a 
(Rie great national conflict, 

fixed systems and accepted 
methods, industrial and economic struc- 
tures built upon foundations supposed to 
be sound and unassailable, melt and dis- 
solve in a night. 

In none of the war changes is this more 
strikingly exemplified than in the case of 
the railways. From its beginning our 
land transportation system has been de- 
veloped along certain well-defined lines. 
Very early in its history two principal 
characteristics began to shape its growth; 
it was accepted, or at least assumed, that 
railway building and operation were cor- 
porate rather than governmental activi- 
ties, and in the widest possible sense the 
railways were recognized as the legitimate 
successors of the axe-and-rifle pioneer, 
opening and developing by wholesale vast 
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areas to which its ox-team predecessor 
could penetrate only by the slow process 
of infiltration. 

In harmony with these two leading 
characteristics, the employment of private 
or corporate capital and the pioneering, 
the railway system of the United States, 
aS it stood when the war change came 
upon it last winter, was built and con- 
ducted. Taking a gambler’s chance has 
always been an individual, or corporate, 
tendency in America, rather than a gov- 
ernmental. True, in the subsidizing of a 
few Far Western lines the government 
dealt in futures (chiefly for military rea- 
sons), but on the whole it was private cap- 
ital which built new lines into uninhabited 
territory, and covered its bet that it could 
make them inhabited; did this, and in a 
great majority of instances made good. 

It was this pioneering, much more than 
the competitive struggle which. developed 
later, that fathered the conventional rail- 
way organization with which we are most 
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familiar, and which we have, for the pres- 
ent, discarded. Besides being carriers of 
traffic, actual or potential, it was needful 
that the companies should become cre- 
ators of traffic. Automatically the trade 
of railroading resolves itself into two prin- 
cipal departments, operating and traffic: 
the first devoted to the running of trains, 
the actual operation and maintenance, 
the transportation of traffic already in 
existence; the second a business organi- 
zation which could enter new fields, pro- 
mote manufacturing, encourage the set- 
tlement of uninhabited areas, deal di- 
rectly with the public, and in a general 
way provide more traffic to fill more 
trains. 

It is the practical abolition of a large 
part of this exploiting arm of the railway 
service which constitutes the most radical 
of the war changes thus far. A specially 
developed group of railway workers, as- 
sembled and trained, partly to secure a 
fair share of competitive traffic, but more 
to encourage and create new sources of 
traffic, has been suddenly disrupted and 
set aside, at least as to those more com- 
prehensive and trade-building activities 
in which it formerly took the initiative. 
In other words, the salesmen of the rail- 
way business house have been discharged 
and its sales department discontinued. In 
addition, the name and trade-mark of the 
house have been painted out and it has 
become an indistinguishable unit in a vast 
aggregation of similar houses. 

Any fair-minded discussion of the gov- 
ernment control of railways should take 
into account the effect of these changes 
upon the nation at large. And ii does not 
change the basis of the argument to call 
the Director General’s orders war mea- 
sures. They are rather the direct results 
of a completely reorganized point of view; 
one which not only excludes the idea of 
competition and the gambler’s chance, 
but which concerns itself pointedly with 
the utilizing of the complicated railway 
machine for a single purpose—namely, 
that of transportation. 

At the moment when government con- 
trol was established the railway industry 
was at a low ebb. With its earnings 
strictly limited by law—a_ condition 
brought about by a public demand for 
regulation, which, in turn, had been pro- 
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voked by much corporate lawlessness in 
the past—and its operating expenses in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, it had for a 
long time been finding itself unable to 
keep pace with the growth of the nation. 
A short time before his death, Mr. James 
J. Hill asserted that the railways of the 
United States needed an expenditure of a 
billion dollars a year for five years in order 
to put them abreast of the requirements. 
This need had grown steadily more insis- 
tent. The average return per ton-mile 
had dropped in four years from .754 cents 
to .733 cents, while the ratio of operating 
expenses to operating revenues had in- 
creased from 68.59 to 72.22. Capital was 
elusive, and labor costly. In this same 
four-year pre-war period the annual pay- 
roll had risen from $1,208,466,470 to 
$1,381,117,292, an increase of over 14 per 
cent, though the number of miles operated 
had increased only a little over 4 per cent. 
Investors, considering these figures, shook 
their heads. Hence there was no capital 
with which to increase carrying facilities, 
to enlarge terminals, to renew equipment. 
True, the volume of business was magnif- 
icent, but an aggregate haulage of tons 
per mile is not the only measure of pros- 
perity. 

Under such conditions the war load was 
added, the.structure broke down, and the 
problem of transportation, unsolvable, as 
it appeared, by the corporations, was 
taken over by the Treasury Department. 
How is the change destined to affect the 
nation as a whole? 

It may be said with perfect truth that 
the new order of things is as yet only in 
the experimental stage, and that any 
present estimate of its effects must be pre- 
mature. None the less, a preliminary 
view can do no harm. We have had 
“United States Railways, Consolidated,”’ 
for a full half-year, and some of the results 
have had time to demonstrate themselves. 
They have done so, and the purpose of 
this article is mainly to catalogue them. 

The first class to be considered, in the 
order of priority, though not at all in that 
of importance, includes the holders of rail- 
way securities. There need be little dis- 
satisfaction here, and apparently there is 
none. Hard-driven as the government 
bargains may appear to the stockholders 
in the more prosperous companies, to 











those in others the government guaranty 
of returns doubtless figures as the shadow 
of a great rock in a thirsty land. What- 
ever happens they will continue to re- 
ceive their portion, generous or infinitesi- 
mal—which is more than could be pre- 
dicted upon the -way things were going 
before the change took place. Tobesure, 
the months of January, February, and 
March—owing, possibly, to causes over 
which nobody had any control—showed 
a rather appalling deficit, and a rough es- 
timate of the deficit for the year is placed 
at from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000; 
but trifles of this sort are no longer the 
concern of the security-holder. He is se- 
renely able to leave it to Uncle Sam. 

But in another direction, if he be dis- 
posed to borrow trouble from the future, 
he may find cause for uneasiness, not as 
to the ultimate disposition of his property, 
perhaps—though that is only tentative- 
ly defined—but in certain depreciatory 
changes which may come about. Possi- 
bly his investment was first attracted by 
the widely known and favorable name the 
property had attained, its good business 
methods, its courteous treatment of ship- 
pers and travellers, its promptness in des- 
patch, all of which were assets on the 
stock-market. With its once all-perva- 
sive traffic department shrunken to a 
handful of local-line officials and clerks, 
and its alert outposts dispersed and scat- 
tered, who shall say that some of these 
superexcellences which placed his stock 
well up at the head of the list will not 
have disappeared, along with its distin- 
guishing trade-mark and intangible but 
valuable capital of “good-will”? When 
the government hands his railroad back 
to him—if it ever does hand it back—will 
it be able to stand alone upon a dividend- 
earning basis? Or will it then be obliged 
painfully and expensively to reacquire 
the lost half of its organization, the half 
upon which it originally depended to se- 
cure and retain its share of patronage? 
These questions doubtless thrust them- 
selves thornily at the timid stockholder, 
as well they may. I make noa tempt to 
answer them, because one man’s guess is 
as good as another’s. 

But the railway stockholder is only a 
small part of the American public. How 
has the change affected the shipper? 
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Here the answers are many and varied. 
One clothing merchant doing a large busi- 
ness a thousand miles from his buying 
point—I quote him because he stands 
pretty much alone—says, or did say be- 
fore the recent rate raise was talked of, 
that he could observe no difference; that 
he was served well enough before, and is 
well served now. But further inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that in his particular case 
the factor of time was no object. For his 
fall trade he bought his stocks in early 
spring, and so had an entire summer in 
between for the deliveries. 

Others, the majority to whom time is 
an object, are fairly unanimous in assert- 
ing, with more or less profane empha- 
sis, that the pre-government service was 
“rotten” (I use the word oftenest re- 
peated), and that conditions are little if 
any better after six months of govern- 
ment control. One Southern shipper in 
an inland city, a buyer in New York, 
names a month as the usual time con- 
sumed in transit—and has deserted the 
rail lines for the New York-Savannah 
steamships. Arbitrary routings are also 
a subject for complaint. Your car-load 
of freight, which you have ordered sent 
over the P. D. & Q., is consigned by the 
“Consolidated” to whatever route is 
thought to be at the moment the least 
overloaded. Consequently, when a ship- 
per orders a consignment from a distant 
city, he never knows the route over which 
it is coming, and there is no solicitous 
freight-agent, as of yore, to come around 
and make explanations and offer to send 
“tracers” at the company’s expense. 
Complaint is also made in the case of 
these arbitrary and often roundabout 
routings that perishable freight is lost, or, 
what is fully as disastrous, the market for 
it is lost. 

But we are at war, and, besides, the in- 
ability to move commodities on time is by 
no means the child of the present exigen- 
cies. It dates back to the original con- 
tention that the railways of the United 
States have not, for a decade and more, 
been keeping up with the growth of the 
demands made upon them. Under the 
law they could not sell their commodity 
as carriers at a price fixed by the law of 
supply and demand, and hence could not 
increase their plant. 
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Of this vital matter of freight delays, 
car-shortages, they are called, though the 
lack of cars is only one item in the pro- 
digious array of shortages, we have had 
enough and more than enough. It has 
slowed down our war activities and 
clogged the feet of industry at every step. 
It has kept the nation’s coal-bins empty, 
and will again. For let no one think that 
under the huge demands of the nation for 
man-power, and of the war for coal, steel, 
and other material, the tremendous ex- 
isting deficiency in railway equipment can 
be brought up, even to a working mini- 
mum, while we wait. The recent order 
for 100,000 cars and 1,415 locomotives is 
but a drop in an empty bucket. In the 
first year of the war there were, roughly, 
64,000 locomotives in service in the 
United States, and 2,325,647 freight-cars. 
An increase in motive power of 114 per 
cent, and in cars of some 5 per cent is not 
impressive. And at that, unless we 
hurry, the present traffic season will have 
taken its place in history before even these 
mites can be added, though deliveries are 
hoped for in time to help out the fall crop 
movement. At all of which the average 
shipper shrugs his shoulders and drops 
into French; “C’est la guerre,” he says, 
loyally, but he is mistaken. As has been 
shown, the causes do not lie so near the 
surface. 

Next to the shipper, or rather far ex- 
ceeding him in point of numbers, comes 
the restless American traveller. In miles 
traversed annually no population com- 
pares even distantly with ourown. How 
Goes the new order appeal to the peripa- 
tetic masses, of whom there were trans- 
ported annually in pre-war years, in long 
and short hauls, some 1,031,271,124 per- 
sons ? 

Again the testimony is fairly unani- 
mous. ‘Travel is not so easy as it used to 
be, nor so comfortable. On the passen- 
ger-trains war conditions have contributed 
to the discomforts to some extent. Aside 
from troop movements which, though 
usually made by special trains, still de- 
mand their share of the equipment, travel 
is heavier than ever, now that the nation 
is busily engaged in winning the war; this 
despite the fact that people have been 
urged, semiofficially at least, to forego 
unnecessary travel during the period of 
stress. But the new order of things has 
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also contributed to the loss of some of the 
little luxuries. Heavy-wheeled through 
sleepers, hauled hundreds of miles with a 
half or a quarter of the berths occupied, 
have been discontinued, and so have a 
good many half-filled coaches. Also, 
there is the advanced price of the ubiqui- 
tous mileage ticket, and of thestil cheaper 
tourist ticket. Also, and very much in 
evidence, is the loss of the individual-line 
city ticket-office and general agent’s 
office. 

Gone, now, is the extrazealous clerk 
who, for fear you might pay your money 
to a rival line—if for no worthier reason— 
was eager to fill you full of information 
about your trip, and to show you every 
attention. Gone is the travelling pas- 
senger-agent who used to call upon you at 
your home in advance of your trip, taking 
you in charge, if need be, as a courrier du 
voyage. Gone are the convenient public 
time-tables of distant roads—“ folders,” 
in the parlance of the rail—with which 
you filled your pockets on the eve of a 
journey. Gone, too, in many instances— 
and this is a loss most keenly felt—is the 
close connection at terminals and junction- 
points. One great Southern system is 
even charged with missing its own branch- 
line connections, but for this I do not 
vouch. 

Vanished, likewise, is a certain atmos- 
phere of hospitality for which a number of 
the great trunk lines were formerly noted. 
You buy your ticket at the Union Ticket 
Office, jot down the times and seasons of 
your train—if the clerk isn’t too busy to 
give them to you—and get a little shock 
of injured surprise when you learn that 
sleeping-car space can no longer be en- 
gaged days in advance. On the train, as 
well, the atmosphere is different. The 
conductor is brusquer—or is that only 
your fancy ?—and even the Pullman por- 
ter answers less promptly to the name of 
“George,” and cares less for your com- 
fort. 

I asked a railroad man—one of the mis- 
placed traffic officials—if these things 
were only fancy. His reply was an em- 
phatic negative. “You were a railroad 
man too long, yourself, to be in any doubt 
about that,” he said. “They are not 
imaginary; they are real. No; govern- 
ment control isn’t to blame. It is merely 
the result of doing away with a large part 
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of the traffic department, the only depart- 
ment whose success depended wholly upon 
the character of service given to the pub- 
lic. The transportation officials don’t 
care.” 

Making due allowance for the natural 
bias of this witness, the betrayal of a small 
trade secret may help to a better under- 
standing of the situation. As every rail- 
road man knows, the railroad “family” has 
always been more or less a house divided 
against itself. It is the firm conviction 
of the traffic man, whose business brings 
him into close association with the public 
—formed, indeed, in the past, the public’s 
only point of contact with the carrier— 
that the transportation department, con- 
cerning itself strictly with the running of 
trains, the maintenance of the property 
on its physical side, and the holding down 
of expenses, is, and always has been, far 
too indifferent to public needs. 

On the other hand, the transportation 
official, in the very nature of things, is 
apt to regard his business partner as more 
or less of an excrescence upon the body 
economic; the spendthrift of the family; 


a thing more ornamental than useful. 


Take it from a man who has alternately 
inscribed his name on both pay-rolls that 
this bloodless antagonism is real. On at 
least one large system, with the inner 
workings of which the writer is most fa- 
miliar, this condition was so pronounced 
as to make the “family” relations de- 
cidedly unpleasant. 

The bearing of this upon the present 
situation can be summed up in a sentence. 
In the changes which have taken place 
the transportation department has been 
made the one with which the public now 
has to deal. It is on top, and its point of 
view is the same as it has always been— 
that the shipper is obliged to ship, and 
the traveller to travel. Therefore, why 
worry ? 

“Like master, like man” is an apho- 
rism which holds good in railroading as in 
other fields. The attitude of the railway 
employee—there are some 115 of him 
coming in direct contact with the public 
for every 100 miles of road operated— 
takes its slant accordingly, In a general 
way we may figure him as rejoicing in a 
mild fashion that there are no longer any 
meddlesome traffic watchers to report him 
to the “Old Man” if he fails in any of 


the little amenities. In his secret heart— 
knowing that the “Old Man’s” bias was 
the same—he has always cherished a 
good-natured contempt for the amenities, 
and he is free now, or he thinks he is, to 
let it crop out, in indifference, at least. 

For the much larger body of employees 
—there are over a million and a half of 
them who do not come in direct contact 
with the public—the change to govern- 
ment control has thus far meant little. 
Many of them regard it as only a war 
measure and temporary. They will not 
be biassed politically by it. Esprit du 
corps has suffered somewhat, but it had 
already been given its death-blow by the 
vast systemic consolidations in which 
the individual employee becomes the most 
negligible of numbers upon the pay-roll; 
a machine-like factor who scarcely knows 
his division superintendent by sight, and 
the higher officials not even by repute. 
For him the ultimate overlordship has 
merely retired into a little vaster void in 
transferring itself to Washington. Stand- 
ing the other day in talk with a locomo- 
tive engineer who counts his years of ser- 
vice with his company by the decade, I 
called his attention to a badly scoring 
piston-rod. A touch of a wrench would 
have corrected the fault, but when this 
was suggested: “ Aw, to hell with the old 
kettle! ’Tis not my business to be tink- 
ering it.” It was not so in the day of 
small companies. 

This somewhat sweeping charge of the 
loss of individual loyalty to the service 
does not apply to the clerical force, a 
rather underpaid section of the great rail- 
way army which has never heard of such 
things as the eight-hour day or overtime, 
and which has only lately begun to con- 
sider the possibilities of a craft union. 
As a matter of necessity, the office work 
has been greatly increased by the change 
from corporate to government control and 
the issuing of many new orders and reg- 
ulations, while the quality of help pro- 
curable has deteriorated in the dearth of 
material. But this section as a whole is 
still trying to be loyal to something, and 
its greatest fear—which may also be 
shared by a public familiar with govern- 
ment methods—is of the looming spectre 
of red tape. 

As to the great railway labor-unions, an 
expression of opinion is much harder to 
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come by. The members themselves do 
not talk—unless one has a union card to 
exhibit—but the transportation officials 
are more outspoken. One of these shook 
his head sadly when I touched upon the 
labor question. “I wouldn’t like to say 
that the men are out for the dollar ex- 
clusively. Most of them are as loyal as 
other Americans. You can see that by 
the way they have filled up the railroad 
regiments for service abroad. But it is 
distinctly harder to maintain discipline 
under the new order of things. That evil 
may correct itselfintime. Just the same, 
there is a feeling among the men that the 
government will be easier to handle on 
wage questions than the corporations 
were.” 

Some few general principles we may lay 
down with the new situation still in its 
experimental stage. One of them is that 
even a quasi-public industry may not be 
strictly limited by law on the side of its 
possible earnings while its expense ac- 
count is left open to attack from every 
quarter. I venture to suggest that under 
such conditions no other industry in the 
land would have been able to hold out on 
a going basis for so long a period as the 
railways did. That the law was de- 
manding the impossible is naively proved 
by the recent wholesale advances in pas- 
senger fares and freight tariffs. Some of 
us may still remember that the railways 
prayed long and earnestly for a small frac- 
tion of this relief in the pre-war period— 
and waited many anxious months before 
they were told they couldn’t have it. 

Another thing we have discovered is 
that a governmental railway system in 
America seems possible; and that certain 
advantages may accrue. One is the tre- 
mendous opportunity for simplification in 
methods afforded by a centralization of 
authority; by the power to promulgate 
decisions by autocratic decree instead of 
by endless agreements and compromis- 
ings. Another is the unquestioned right 
of the government—at least in war-time 
—to suspend or set aside all legal hamper- 
ings and rulings, to distribute traffic in ac- 
cordance with the facilities afforded by 
the various hitherto competing lines, and, 
some would add, by the power to tell a 
pampered public where to get off. 

For the introduction of working econ- 
omies the government control opens a 





wide field. New locomotives, instead of 
being hauled as dead weight in freight- 
trains from the building-shops to their 
destinations, are now required to “work 
their way home’”’; they are assembled at 
the shops, put in charge of a builders’ 
expert, and sent out under their own 
steam to haul tonnage on the delivery 
journey. Another centralization economy 
has been the elimination, since January 
1, Of 2,200,000 miles of unessential pas- 
senger mileage. Still other economies are 
effected in the transfer of motive power as 
needed from one road to another; in the 
handling of railway fuel and material by 
the shortest routes and without reference 
to “rates and divisions” which were for- 
merly applied to give the owning line the 
longest possible haul; in the common use 
by all lines of terminals and harbor facil- 
ities; in a starting-point classification of 
freight to permit trains to run solid to 
destination without reswitching and con- 
sequent loss of time; in the establishment 
of “sailing days” for less-than-car-load 
consignments of freight, by which small 
shipments are consolidated and the evil of 
half-loaded cars is avoided. 

Whatever criticisms may be offered as 
the experiment goes on, it says itself that 
the absolute good faith of the railroad 
administration will go unquestioned. In 
a circular placed in the hands of all em- 
ployees the director general makes an 
earnest appeal for co-operation and states 
the purposes of the administration. 
First, the winning of the war, to which all 
other objects must be subordinated. Sec- 
ond, adequate service of the public, with 
the declaration that the government’s ob- 
ject is to furnish service rather than to 
make money. Third, the promotion of a 
spirit of sympathy and a better under- 
standing between the railroad adminis- 
tration and its employees and patrons. 
And, lastly, the application of a sound 
policy in the field of the economies. 

America as a whole, it is perhaps fair to 
say, hasn’t yet had time to make up its 
mind fully as to whether or not the ad- 
vantages or the disadvantages weigh the 
heavier. Regarding the transfer to gov- 
ernment control as a necessary war mea- 
sure, which is as far as most of us have 
got, we,are more than willing not to com- 
plain. But after the war? Again one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s. 
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(ATES) OUSTON'S marriage with 
Si) Es Jeanne Chase had been 
BWA ) little short of abduction. 

1 EA In his big, blunt way he 

oN we had carried her off her feet 

ee by sheer force of will. She 

did not love him. She had not time be- 

fore she was his wife and they were on 

their way through the Aritade Pass to his 
lonely .ranch-house. 

Then she faltered and wished to turn 
back. The country was so big. He was 
so big. Both were so primal that her 
spirit, fledgling of a big city, could not 
rise to the promise she had made. She 
saw again the toy lawns of Los Angeles, 
the doll houses, the ruled streets, and rode 
with bowed head. 

“Seems like yo’ are afraid of this coun- 
try,” he said, breaking a long silence. 
“You will get over it,” he added with per- 
fect confidence. 

She wondered, drearily, if she would. 
The month was June and the rainy season 
had not setin. The stray clumps of grass 
that withered on the slopes took the color 
of the ever-present sand. The mountains 
that barred the forbidden land of Mexico 
were stark and desolate and topped by 
cathedral-like shafts that glowed mystic- 
ally in the light of the lowering sun. Only 
the mesquite showed green, and even this 
had taken toll from her with its cruel 
thorns as they had come along the trail. 

Where the trail lost sight of the valley 
and dipped down between the walls of a 
canyon she pulled in her horse. 

“T—want to go home,” she almost 
whimpered, looking pleadingly up at him. 

“That’s where yo’ are going, honey,” 
he answered, as a parent might try to 
comfort a child. 

His horse stumbled. He pulled it up 
savagely and gave it the spur which it 
seemed to expect. She shuddered and in- 
voluntarily loosened her reins so that her 
own mount followed patiently after. 
The man was a brute. She feared him 





It had 
brought him to the valley that day and 
half-way back again, yet because it stum- 


now. His horse was weary. 


bled he punished it. Weakness was the 
unpardonable crime of this country. 

“How much farther on is it?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Nine—ten mile. Rough trail, though. 
All at the walk.” 

Rough trail! And what did he call 
this? They were picking their way along 
the bed of a stream, dry now, save for an 
occasional green and stagnant pool where 
the last rains had scooped a hole and 
swept on to be swallowed by the sands of 
the valley. Lizards, miniature monsters, 
eyed them with flickering tongues and 
scattered away at their nearer approach. 
There came a metallic whir that seemed 
harmless enough until the crash of Hous- 
ton’s revolver startled her so as nearly to 
unseat her, and then she saw the lashing 
length of a rattler in its death-throes on 
a shelf of rock a dozen feet to her right. 
It was a creature to be killed, yet it did not 
increase her love for the man that he had 
killed it. 

Back hied her homesick spirit to the 
quiet security of the city-dweller: she 
heard the voices of many children play- 
ing, the welcome roar of the street-cars; 
saw the majestic form of the officer of the 
law directing traffic—only to have them 
blur into rock and scrub-oak and tower- 
ing, savage hills. In all the length of the 
pass she doubted if there was another 
white woman—or white man than this 
one whom she must call husband. 

And now Houston pulled up beside a 
pool clearer than anything they had yet 
come to. 

“Tired?” he asked, in a voice that he 
meant to be kind, doubtless. ‘‘ You look 
Ag 

“Yes,” she answered tonelessly. 

He dismounted, dropped his reins over 
his pony’s head, and from the load of the 
pack-mule brought forth a small fry-pan, 
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a can of beans, hardtack. Then he col- 
lected dry drift-wood from the stream- 
bed and started a fire. The girl swung 
cramped limbs to the ground and seated 
herself on a boulder, looking at him with 
unseeing eyes. 

What romance there had been in the 
swift matrimonial adventure died at the 
sight of his crude domesticity. As one 
tries to pick up the thread of an evil 
dream she ran over the sequence of events 
that had led to this. 

First had been the death of her mother, 
leaving her without kith or kin nearer 
than the width of the continent. Los 
Angeles with all its beauty had seemed to 
smile falsely then. She must get away 
and must get work. Then had come the 
advertisement for a bookkeeper at El 
Muerto Caballo Mine. It read well—fine 
climate, good pay, and a month’s vaca- 
tion yearly. 

A night on the train had brought her 
to Adams. From there a reassuring Ford 
and not a stage-coach had taken her the 
thirty-odd miles up the valley to the box- 
like office at the foot of the mountains. 
Sand, painted rocks, sand, distant cotton- 
woods along some creek bottom, and more 
sand, glaring, baking, choking sand had 
met her gaze all the way until she had 
closed her eyes to escape the terrifying 
monotony of it. 

Then had followed the days in that box 
with a corrugated tin roof, the mountains 
shutting off the breeze, the thermometer 
some thoughtful person had provided that 
one might see how one suffered mounting 
steadily up over the one hundred mark. 
She had not attempted to work then. It 
had seemed to her that all her remaining 
strength must be spent fighting for her 
very existence. She had sat between door 
and window bathing wrists and temples, 
catching a vagrant air, now and then, 
that kept her alive until the frightful sun 
beat less directly on her oven and the 
mountains were beginning to cast shad- 
Ows. 

And then Houston had come. 

Outside of Harte—manager and part 
owner of the mine, crabbed, ugly, un- 
bearably profane—and a few black, 
brawny Welsh miners, who disappeared 
into the bowels of the earth before she 
arrived at the office and seldom emerged 


while she was there, she had seen no white 
man. Mexicans, half-breeds or Indians 
mostly, stared at her as she passed, none 
too respectfully, and chattered among 
themselves. She had her room and board 
with a family of the better class of them 
and could not interchange a dozen words 
with her swarthy hostess. 

Houston was even less fortunate so far 
as white women were concerned, for she 
was the first one he had seen in two 
months. 

He had ridden up on a beautiful white 
pony, larger than most of the horses of 
that country, of a necessity, it seemed to 
her, for he was a big man, for a rider, wide 
of shoulder, deep of chest, sturdy as an 
oak. He had feasted his eyes on her as 
she had stood in the doorway until the 
color had come into her cheeks. 

“Tt sure does seem good to see you,” 
had been the first words he had said to 
her. 

Because she was lonesome and it was 
the truth she had smiled and answered: 

“Tt seems rather good to see you.” 
This had completed his subjection. 

He had dismounted, and because she 
had been so hungry for human com- 
panionship, and Houston had seemed 
such a big, hearty boy of a man, she had 
sat beside him on the single step of the 
porch and chatted away until the high 
peak of El Muerto Caballo had shot up 
between them and the sun, and she had 
realized that the afternoon was gone and 
it was time to close the office. 

Then he had walked home with her, the 
white pony following like a dog, and, be- 
cause the Mexican family with whom she 
stayed kept the only “hotel” in town, 
they had eaten together the tortillas 
which she never could quite get used to 
because they reminded her so of pancakes 
gone wrong, Mexican beans which she 
liked better than the beans of the coast, 
mashed squash with heaven only knows 
what else in it but exceedingly good, 
little baked apples, tender corn, and fried 
chicken. 

How he had appeared to enjoy that 
meal! And how she had urged him to 
have more when he had told her of the 
plain fare of the cow-puncher riding the 
range. 

And after supper they had talked some 
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more, not at the table, however, for she 
had learned that to linger after a meal 
was to intimate that one had not had 
enough. But out on the bench in the 
vine-covered porch. Manlike he had told 
her all about himself and his work, and it 
had seemed so free and heroic a life that 
she had hesitated over the story of her 
drab existence. But he had shown a ten- 
derness when she had told him of her 
mother that had seemed as rare as it was 
grateful. 

It was not until he had risen to go 
that she realized what this all might 
mean to a lonely rancher. He had stood 
facing her, his eyes on hers, and said: 

“When will you marry me?” 

She had been all confusion then, and 
bereft of speech. 

He had caught her up as lightly as if 
she had been a child instead of a sizable 
young woman, and kissed her. 

“T’ll come Saturday,” dimly she heard 
him say. ‘We'll ride over to Estrado. 
There’s a priest there.” 

Then he kissed her again and left her. 
Half blindly she had seen him mount the 
white pony and canter away. Then she 
had stumbled into the house over- 
whelmed, not so much by the momen- 
tous fact that he had kissed her as by 
the consciousness that she had returned 
that second kiss. 

But she had not intended to marry him. 
It had seemed absurd in the light of the 
following day. She did not love him. He 
could not love her in that short time. She 
tried to understand him. His whole ex- 
istence was one of chance. She doubted 
not that he risked his life daily riding 
those wild passes with a crew he himself 
had said were little better than bandits. 
She was a woman—a white woman where 
white women were rare. He was willing 
to take the chance that she would make 
him a good wife. That was part of his 
game of life. : 

And she had judged him rightly save in 
one respect. This was that she had not 
given him credit for a certain intuitive 
ability to judge men which, on this oc- 
casion at least, included women. He 
knew the true from the false, and she did 
not realize that had she been the wrong 
kind he would never have asked her to 
marry him. 


But even so, she would not have gone 
off at that wild tangent had it not been 
for an outside influence. Harte, all busi- 
ness, living only for the dollar, niggardly 
in a country where men were careless of 
money as of everything else, had discov- 
ered too that she was a desirable woman. 

There had been no confusion of mind 
on her part when he attempted that first 
and only familiarity—only white-faced 
anger. She had struck him with all the 
strength of her vigorous young body— 
and knocked him down. 

There was nothing of the fair-fighting 
West about Harte. “All right, girl,” he 
had said with a significant sneer. “If 
Houston can do it and I can’t, let Hous- 
ton pay you.” 

Then, in her anger and shame, she 
had burned all her bridges. 

“Mr. Houston and I are to be married 
Saturday. I will tell him then what you 
have said—and done.” 

And that morning she had ridden away 
with Houston. Harte was down in one of 
the lower levels of the mine as she guessed 
he would be when the big cow-puncher 
came. Not that she had any intention of 
carrying out her threat. Half fearfully, 
yet with a curious throb of pride she had 
wondered what this big, steady-eyed fel- 
low would have'done if she had told him. 
Then her own relations with him had fully 
occupied her thoughts. 

They had both been ill at ease, yet both 
had tried to treat it in a matter-of-fact 
way. He had brought another pony and 
a small pack-mule. She had met him at 
the gate. He had seemed bigger than 
ever to her as he stood beside the diminu- 
tive burro deftly strapping her suitcase 
on. Then they had ridden away. She in 
an unaccustomed cross-saddle skirt she 
had luckily brought down with her, he in 
a cotton shirt turned back at the neck 
and shaps. Like most girls she had often 
pictured her marriage-day. She shed her 
first tears to think that this was what it 
was. 

They had ridden in silence past the 
scattered ’dobe huts of El Muerto Cabal- 
lo. He had tried to make conversation 
but had failed miserably before her tone- 
less monosyllables. Then he tried to 
whistle and this had seemed out of place, 
so they had covered the distance to Es- 
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tradoat the running walk of the Mexican 
pony, he in growing perplexity and she 
praying that the priest would not be 
there, only to pull up at last before a 
squat white ’dobe church, surmounted by 
a ’dobe cross, and see the father waiting in 
the open doorway of the edifice. 

“It’s ready.” 

The girl started violently. 

Houston had taken a double mess-kit 
from the pack. Bright aluminum plates 
and eating-utensils were spread out on 
the clean sand before the fire. Her por- 
tion was waiting for her. 

“J—I am not hungry,” she faltered. 

He looked steadily across at her with a 
scarcely noticeable tightening of the lips. 

“Better eat,” he said quietly. “You 
need the strength. Hard climb ahead.” 

He paid no further attention to her but 
ate his own meal with a relish that showed 
he allowed no sentiment to interfere with 
the mechanics of his splendid body. Then 
he lighted a cigarette and leaned back 
against a boulder with the creature com- 
fort a satisfying meal induces. 

From the mountains to the west shot 
broad bands of color, gorgeous beyond be- 
lief. Like the spokes of a chariot-wheel, 
gold, orange, and crimson, they spread 
from the crests of the purple hills. 

The rancher looked across at the girl, 
the glory of it in his eyes. 

“Have you ever seen the like of that?” 
he demanded proudly. 

She lifted listless eyes to the wonderful 
sunset. And then out of some perverse- 
ness of her nature she said deliberately: 

“T would give it all for the sight of 
green grass and a few trees.” 

Houston got slowly to his feet. 

“You-all don’t think much of my coun- 
try—or me, do you?” he questioned with 
a tense quietness. His tanned face had 
darkened, his eyes deepened, his features 
grown stern. There was nothing of the 
boy about him now. She feared him. 
She cowered unconsciously as he stood 
over her. 

“Out here,” he said at last, “we play 
the game fair. We don’t lay down when 
we get the worst end of it. Yo’ are a she- 
quitter and I reckon I don’t want a 
quitter for my wife.” 

For a moment she sat white of face, 
stricken between fear and shame. And 


then, as was to be expected, she bowed 
her head in her hands and wept. 

It was a strange sound to Houston, a 
terrifying sound to all appearances. Un- 
easily he went about cleaning up after the 
meal. He washed the dishes at the water- 
hole, readjusted the pack, and then stood 
about, shifting from one foot to the other, 
waiting for those awful sobs that racked 
the girl’s body to cease. 

But they did not. Instead they grew 
more violent. Unexpected trills of laugh- 
ter ran in and out of them. The girl’s 
body shook now and then convulsively. 
She cried like a child. 

“Good God!” exclaimed the cow- 
puncher, thoroughly frightened. Perspi- 
ration stood out on his forehead. “Is 
there—anything I can do?” he asked ab- 
jectly. Hehadneverseena woman in hys- 
terics before. She but wept the harder. 

Hurriedly he unsnapped his canteen 
from its ring and offered it to her. She 
pushed it away and gave him a storm- 
swept glance. 

He must do something. What if she 
should die! And as she wept like a child 
it seemed that she must be treated like 
one. He bent over her and caught her up, 
cradling her in his arms. ‘At first she 
struggled and there was no cessation of 
her weeping. 

“There, there, honey,” he wheedled; 
“don’t you mind me. I wouldn’t hurt a 
flea. You can go back to-morrow if you 
want.” 

And so he went on, alternately assuring 
her and abasing himself until, strangely 
enough, the sobbing gradually ceased, her 
body no longer shook convulsively in his 
arms. But still he held her until she said, 
with a catch in her voice: “ Please—put 
me—down.” 

Gently he put her on her feet. 

“Yo’ are all better?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Yes.” She turned her head away 
from him. 

“Good,” he said, with forced cheerful- 
ness. “When yo’ are ready we'll start 
back.” 

“Back?” the word slipped out before 
she realized the significance it would have 
for him. She had not told him of her 
trouble with Harte. He did not know 
that she could not go back there. 
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““T—want to go home,” she almost whimpered.—Page 421. 


“Yo’ don’t want to go on to the we not go on to the ranch and, to-mor- 





ranch?” he asked slowly. row 
She hesitated. There was still the trace “To-morrow—I will be busy. But— 
of tears in her voice. I’ll take you back just as soon as I can 


“T—I can’t go back to-night. Could find time, never fear.” 
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Again the girl felt that she had lost 
something, for contempt had stolen into 
the assurance. 

A few minutes later they were setting 
out in the dusk on the last stage of their 
journey. It passed in silence save for an 
occasional exclamation of fright from the 
girl at some terrifying depth that she saw 
but dimly in the night and along which 
her pony picked his unerring way with 
no concern at all. 

They came out into a valley in the midst 
of the mountains at last. A tall wind- 
mill stood sentinel over a rambling struc- 
ture of white at the farther side of it. 
Dogs barked. A Mexican voice called 
out, and Houston answered in Spanish. 
Then the girl saw other squat houses of 
’dobe at the foot of the shoulder on which 
stood the white house. They passed 
through these and she noted a silent clus- 
ter of women and children at the doors. 
A man stepped to Houston’s side as he 
rode along and they held a brief conver- 
sation. Then he stepped respectfully 
aside and they rode on up a bridle-path, 
and stopped before the patio of the low 
white building, on either side of which 
wings partly enclosed it. 

The girl was so saddle-weary that she 
could hardly swing a cramped limb over 
the saddle. But Houston made no offer 
to help her. He dismounted and silently 
opened the door and went in. Soon lights 
appeared in the windows and Jeanne saw 
that it was no ordinary ranch-house. 

Houston came to the door. “This is 
my place,”’ he said shortly. 

Wearily the girl stepped from her sad- 
dle and took the few steps to the door. 

“Make yourself at home,” he added 
with an awkward attempt at hospitality. 
“T’ll get your things.” 

She stepped inside and had a genuine 
surprise. In place of glaring white- 
washed walls were hardwood and dark- 
toned wall-paper; mission chairs stood 
about and a dining-table of the same 
type. Soft rugs covered the floor and 
through an open door on her left she 
looked into a room which was evident- 
ly a lounging-room and saw a piano in 
one corner, a leather upholstered couch, 
leather-backed lounging-chairs. 

As she stood there looking about her a 
curious pride of possession stole over her. 
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This was Her home. And her quick eye 
was- already busy with a dozen rear- 
rangements of furniture and pictures and 
draperies when Houston returned with 
the suitcase that contained her entire 
contribution to this new partnership.- 

He set the suitcase down and held out 
a key to her which she mechanically 
took. 

““Bedroom’s in there,” he said short- 
ly, pointing beyond the lounging-room. 
“That’s the key to the outside door. No 
danger, but you may feel safer in this 
country with it locked.” 

He turned to go out the door. “ But— 
where are you going?” she found the 
courage to ask. 

“T sleep on the porch,” he answered 
gruffly. ‘Suffocate inside.”’ 

Their eyes met for a moment. His 
were honest but questioning, hers timid 
yet not ungrateful. 

“Very—well,” she faltered in a low 
voice. 

Again a swift expression of contempt 
came and went in his eyes, and he went 
out and left her. 

Those were queer days that followed. 
She did not see Houston at all the first 
one. He was gone when she arose, and 
the little Mexican girl whom she guessed 
to be her maid of all work only shook her 
head and showed white teeth against a 
dark skin when she found courage to ask 
for him. 

She spent her time getting acquainted 
with her surroundings and came upon 
surprise after surprise. The ranch-house 
stood on the flat shoulder of a mountain 
that went up a thousand feet behind it. 
The valley lay at its feet with the scat- 
tered ’dobe huts of the Mexicans appear- 
ing here and there like huge ant-mounds, 
with their weather-worn sides, and not 
like the work of man. Scrub-oak and 
mesquite and a cottonwood or two down 
in the bottom of the valley, among which 
many cattle wandered, was the picture 
she got from the open door of the ranch- 
house. 

This itself was modelled after a south- 
ern Californian house of Spanish type. 
Two oblong ells were connected by a 
third which constituted the dining and 
living rooms, and in the front courtyard 
that was thus made was built out the roof 














The girl . . . seated herself on a boulder, iooking at him with unseeing eyes.—Page 422. 


which sheltered a cement floor making 
the porch. 

In the wing on the right were two am- 
ple-sized bedrooms. In the other wing 
were the bath, kitchen, and a large pantry. 


Everything was quite modern, more so, 
in fact, than the girl had been used to. 
Fine linen, not yet used, she found in 
dresser and buffet. Aluminum wear for 
kitchen-utensils, a pantry full of canned 
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goods of every variety, cut glass on the 
sideboard. Houston, it seemed, did not 
intend that his wife should have to put 
up with the privations of the ordinary 
rancher’s helpmate. 

He came in at noon of the second day. 
He was hot and tired and showed the loss 
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“There, there, honey,”’ he wheedled; 
hurt a flea.’’- 


—Page 424. 
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She had spread the table for 
herself, daintily with doilies, cut glass, and 
silver. 

She got up as he entered, the color 
rushing to her face, very much as if she 
were a trespasser. 

“Hello!” he said almost carelessly, and 
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then, without giving her a chance to an- 
swer: “Sorry to go off this way, but they 
were having trouble with the rustlers 
down in Bear Canyon, and I had to 
straighten it out.” Later in the after- 
noon as she watched him clean his rifle 
she wondered uneasily just how he had 
“straightened it out.” 

But now she said, “ You must be hun- 
gry,” and hurried to the kitchen. She 
put the coffee-pot over an ultra-modern 
oil-stove, cut more bread, opened another 
can of chicken, some jam, and fruit, 
and carried them to the table. 

He watched her as she hurried back and 
forth, with an odd look of mingled pain 
and pleasure. But when at last a plate 
was laid for him, and the coffee was 
steaming on the table, and he was de- 
vouring bread and jam and chicken, with 
her across from him nibbling her food to 
keep him company, a sudden boyish ex- 
uberance of spirits took hold of him. 

“Say—this is great, ain’t it?’’ he ex- 
claimed. 





stopped before the patio of the low white building. —Page 426. 








She blushed again and looked at her 
plate. 

And then again: 

“Say! Who made this bread ?”’ he de- 
manded, a piece of it half-way to his 
mouth. 

“T did,” she answered; “you didn’t 
seem to have anything but crackers.” 

“Well, I’ll be—” he eyed her in open 
admiration. Then he laughed. “Crack- 
ers! Hardtack, you mean. Never did 
realize how I hated the stuff till now.” 
Never had praise seemed sweeter to 
her. 

He was away again that night. She 
did not hear him return. . At daylight, 
however, she was awakened by the sound 
of voices in the patio. 

“Hello, Jim. Where'd you come 
from?” she heard her husband call out. 

“Put that gun up till yo’ wake up,” 
answered another voice at some dis- 
tance. 

Houston laughed. 

“Gettin’ mighty ’fraid of guns in your 
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old age,” he taunted cheerily. “Come 
on up and have a cup of coffee.” 

The girl heard rough-shod feet scram- 
bling up the steep path and then a near- 
by chuckle. 

“What are you laughing at?” de- 
manded her husband. 

“What’s that song "bout the bird in 
the gilded cage?”’ asked the newcomer 
innocently. 

Her husband was silent for a moment 
and then he said quietly: “I guess that'll 
be about all of that, Jim.” 

“Sure ’twill, sure ’twill,”’ Jim hastened 
to say. “Only fooling. But, Jim—and 
remember I’m a friend of yours,’’ he cau- 
tioned as though for his own sake. “I’d 
tend to Harte if I was you.” 

“Harte?” demanded Houston blankly. 

“He as much as says that yo’re—wel- 
come to her.” 

The very silence that followed was 
terrifying to the girl. She seemed to 
shrink as she lay in bed. Yet she was 
angry too, white with anger as she saw 
again the sneering face of her late em- 
ployer. 

Then she heard her husband speak. 
His voice seemed far away. “Jim,” he 
said, “I reckon I’ll have to renig on that 
offer of breakfast. There’s something I 
must ’tend to first. No man can ever say 
that about my wife and live.” 

She heard the other man turn away. 

“Sorry,” he replied. “Hadn’t been a 
ranger I’d have taken care of him myself. 
Just now there’s ’nough to keep me busy 
along the border.” 

Houston was gone when she arose. All 
that day and night and the next day she 
listened and watched for his return. Her 
fear of him was gone, now, and in its place 
was an emotion she could not analyze. 
He had suddenly taken a big place in her 
life. She knew now what it was to havea 
protector. She did not love him, yet she 
was apprehensive not that harm had come 
to him but that harm might for what he 
would do to that other. 

Yet she went about the homely tasks 
of the housekeeper with an odd sense of 
comfort. She made the changes she had 
planned that first night. The house took 
on the look that only a woman’s touch 
can give it. She picked the wild, thorny 
poppies, the fragrant trailing lilies, the 


yellow daisy-like flowers of the country, 
and decorated the dining and living rooms 
with them. She even cleaned out the 
little spring beneath the apricot-tree in 
the ravine near the house so that the 
water was as limpid and clear as window- 
glass. And still he did not come. 

The following evening at dusk she 
heard the telltale clatter of hoofs up the 
stony path. Of a sudden she was all 
a-tremble. She could scarcely summon 
the strength to go to the door and open 
it. But she did at last. 

A figure was dismounting before the 
short patch of grass Houston had zealous- 
ly nursed. She saw at once it was not her 
husband’s but a much smaller man’s. 

“Hello!” he said, turning toward her. 
“Boss hereabouts?” He did-not take off 
his hat, but that was not unusual in a 
country where form counts for nothing. 

“No,” she answered slowly. She rec- 
ognized the voice at once as belonging to 
the early visitor of the morning before. 

He stood for a moment fumbling with 
his horse’s bridle. 

“Know when he’s coming?”’ 

“No.” Again there was silence. 

“Don’t know whether he’s coming by 
the regular trail or through the canyon 
either, IS’pose?”’ he said, as a man ques- 
tioning himself. 

“T did not know there were two ways,”’ 
she answered. 

“There are—worse luck.”’ 

Plainly he was in a quandary. She no- 
ticed for the first time that his horse was 
steaming. Then the thought came to her 
that her husband had killed Harte and 
the ranger who had advised him to the 
act had come to arrest him. 

But the ranger’s next words added to 
rather than cleared the mystery. 

“Where is your pony?” he demanded. 

“In the corral at the back of the 
house,”’ she answered obediently. 

“Tl saddle him. Get what you can 
carry. You must come with me. There’s 
a bunch of Yaquis headed this way.” 

Her heart nearly stopped beating at 
that. Ever since she had been in the 
country she had heard of the Yaquis, 
fearless and more cruel than the Mexican 
bandits. 

Her first hope was in her husband. 
Having held the high and the low and the 





“Here I am. 


middle justice over her it seemed that his 
power was supreme, that in his care she 
would be surely safe. She was like a child 
that thinks its parent omnipotent. 

“But—my husband’—she was not 
ashamed to say it now. 

The ranger turned away. 
meet him.” 


“We may 


Quick!” she cried as he passed beneath her.—Page 432. 


“And we may—not,”’ she flashed 
back. “If he happens to take the other 
trail.” 

“T know,” he admitted more steadily. 
“But I can’t leave you here. All Hous- 
ton’s boys have cleared out, which ‘is a 
sure sign of trouble in itself. And I can’t 
stay, for there are three other ranchers I 
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must get the word to before midnight. 
You don’t even know that he is coming 
to-night, do you?” he demanded irri- 
tably. ‘We must take the chance.” 

In her mind’s eye she saw her husband 
coming through the canyon into the val- 
ley, unconscious of danger, thinking per- 
haps of her. It might even be that he 
would get to the house, so wily were these 
brutal Yaquis. And then, when he dis- 
mounted, off his guard, he would find, not 
her, but a knife or the flash of a rifle or 
worse—capture and torture. In that 
great crisis of her life it mattered not that 
this or worse might be her own.-fate. 

“T will take the chance here—and wait 
for him,” she said. 

And nothing the ranger could say 
would move her. Houston had called her 
a “she-quitter.” Life was suddenly big 
to her again, for she had discovered that 
she was not a quitter. 

Sulkily the ranger came to her way of 
thinking at last. If the raiders came it 
would be at the break of day in all proba- 
bility. She must get away from the house, 
hide in the mesquite on the mountainside 
above. He found her a place on a flat 
rock, well above the path but near enough 
so that she could tell her husband from 
the raiders, and rode off with a shake of 
the head. 


The tortures of that night never really 
left Jeanne Chase. The ranger had given 
her one of her husband’s revolvers which 
she feared nearly as much as she did the 
raiders. She lay on the flat rock, starting 
at every sound. The distant howl of a 
coyote she was sure was a signal of the 
wily Yaquis. The whirring note of some 
night-bird close at hand she knew was the 
deadly rattler. Scorpions and tarantulas 
crawled over her in hordes in her nervous 
state, and the rattle of a dislodged stone 
down the path set her heart beating so 
that she had to clap a hand over it for 
fear it would burst. 

And at last they came. She steeled her- 
self for the end of all things, for she heard 
first the sound of a single horse’s iron- 
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shod feet on the rocky path leading up 
to the house and then a great shout— 
“Jeanne!”’ from her husband. Behind 
him, all too near, she caught the clatter 
of other horses’ feet at the gallop in the 
trail below. 

Her husband, too, was at the gallop up 
that steep, narrow path that she feared 
at the walk. 

“Jeanne!”’ he called again, and odd as 
the sound of her own name was on his 
lips there was that in the tone that braced 
her failing courage as strong wine. 

“Here Tam. Quick!” she cried as he 
passed beneath her. 

He did not stop his horse. He flung 
himself from it and was up the slope and 
beside her in a dozen steps. 

“Jeanne!” he cried for a third time. 
But now his voice was low and tender and 
wondering. 

“Get down,” she whispered fearfully, 
‘but now she knew the fear was for him 
and not for herself. ‘They are close be- 
hind you.” 

He laughed huskily like a strong man 
who is near tears. 

“Why, bless you, honey, those aren’t 
Yaquis. They are troopers. I met them 
at El Muerto Caballo, where I was wait- 
ing for a man to come out of the mine” 
—he paused here as at a reluctant mem- 
ory. “I brought ’em through the trail 
until we met Jim. When he told me you 
were—waiting, I pushed on ahead.” 

But now he noted in panic the premon- 
itory signals of another such storm as had 
alarmed him that first night on the way 
to the ranch. And then he remembered 
the cure. 

He caught her up in his arms at the 
first sobs. 

“There, there, honey,” he petted her, 
“don’t cry.” 

In spite of his treatment she wept, but 
it was with her arms around his neck. 

“Don’t—don’t leave me again,’ she 
sobbed. 

He held her tightly. 

“T reckon you won’t be able to pry me 
away,”’ he answered. 








THE VALUE OF LANDSCAPE TARGETS 
THEIR USE IN MUSKETRY 
By Captain J. R. Cornelius, C. E. F. 
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PAINTINGS BY Howarp RuSssELL BUTLER 


I HAVE been prompted to contribute this article through the experiences I have 
enjoyed with the young men of various military academies and of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Very few foreign officers have had opportunities such as have come in my 
way of studying the attitude of the young students of the U. S. A. I only wish 
that all officers had the delightful experiences that have come to me in witnessing 
the true spirit of patriotism and loyalty of these young men and their desire to 
“do” for their country. I am sorry that I cannot treat this subject in its entirety 
as it would occupy too much space. I am much indebted to Mr. Butler, who has 
followed out my directions to the letter, for his beautiful paintings; the coloring 


of his originals is very remarkable. 


QHE landscape target, al- 
4 though a comparatively 
new element in the training 
of the recruit, has proved 
so useful that its value can 
hardly be overestimated. 
labor, and expense saving 
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It is a time, 
device. 

I know of no subject that has awakened 
so little controversy as to its value as this 
subject of landscape targets. They are 
used by the armies of Europe and have 
proved to be a great asset to a soldier’s 
training. 

Landscape targets are not intended to 
take the place of nature and completely 
eliminate outdoor ranges from the train- 
ing of the soldier. Their main purpose is 
to place in a building a picture of a few 
miles of country, from which the recruit 
may be taught to recognize and aim at 
targets, such as folds in the ground, 
houses, trees, and other objects that 
would make an aiming mark in war, and 
enable him from a verbal direction and 
description to locate rapidly and shoot 
accurately. 

These targets bring a recruit into ac- 
tive-service conditions quite early in his 
training, and when he is taken out onto 
the open ranges in the later stages of 
“musketry”’ enable him to give a good 
account of himself in a day or so, as com- 
pared with the usual method of training 
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which used to take weeks and very often 
then with only fair results. 

Instructors from the very start get 
splendid results from the use of this de- 
vice. The recruits show keen interest in 
this work, more especially when they see 
the seriousness involved compared with 
true conditions in the field. 

Commanding officers when making out 
their syllabus of training can include 
“musketry” hours without fear of being 
interrupted by wet weather, so that the 
teaching of landscape targetry by this 
method is a source of satisfaction to all. 
The commanding officer trains his men 
perfectly and rapidly, with splendid re- 
sults. His instructors never weary of 
their subject (as they can always find 
something new) and the recruits appear 
for their instruction with a*keen desire 
(something achieved) to inwardly digest 
the knowledge which they will apply on 
active service as a means of attack and 
defense. In this connection I wish to say 
a few words about the definition of the 
word “musketry,” under which heading 
landscape targets fall. 

“Musketry” is the last word in the 
training of the man who uses rifle-calibre 
weapons; therefore, to be a good fighter, 
whether it be in the trenches or in the 
open, a man must attain to the highest 
skill with his rifle. Let it be clearly un- 
derstood that when one talks “musketry”’ 
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he does not mean individual rifle shoot- The following subjects can be taught by 
ing. ‘‘Musketry” is the school under the use of landscape targets—color, de- 
which soldiers are taught to handle under scription of prominent features of the 
all conditions without artificial aid a rifle ground and common objects, methods of 
as issued by the government. Again attack and defense, crossing the open, fire 
“musketry ” teaches officers and N.C.O.’s_ positions, sites for intrenchments, dead 
to have confidence in the accuracy and ground, and the selection of the most im- 
power of this weapon in direct and con- portant points where you may find a 
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d. Ulock lace. 





Concentration of fire. 


Definition: Fire is concentrated when rifles are aimed on one target with the object of hitting hard. A. Machine- 

gun emplacement. Orders: Range 1200—On the left side of the road a small bush—s5 rounds—Concentrated 

Fire! B. Troops seen on the crest of the road. Orders: Range 1400—At the crest of the road—s rounds 
—Concentrated—Fire ! 


trol fire under active-service conditions. machine-gun,etc. In “musketry” land- 
It also teaches those who use this weapon scape targets stand out alone in teaching 
what fire is most effective in the presence clock-ray method, hand or finger method, 
of the enemy. As regards the men, they describing target or aiming point, brief 
are taught the use of small arms and am- orders, anticipatory orders, distribution of 
munition and the capabilities of this fire, combined sights, concentrated fire, 
weapon in power and accuracy. A good observation of fire, and many other sub- 
bayonet fighter skilled in “musketry” is jects, all of which are most important in 
one to be feared. the great subject of “musketry.” 
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During the training of a soldier in 
“musketry” great attention is paid to 
judging distance and sighting drill, be- 
cause men of,experience know of the great 
loss which may arise, due to error; but a 
still greater loss may arise if the soldier is 
not trained to discern, select, or recognize 
targets described, both at close and long 
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powder compelled military authorities to 
lay aside the scarlet tunic or other colored 
uniforms, for their colors differed so much 
from the natural objects we usually find 
around us that we were too easily seen; 
thus we have to-day uniforms of a neutral 
color. Again, the power of the modern 
rifle compels a great exactness in training 














Observation of fire. 


When there is time and the commander wishes to obtain the correct range, he may order a few of his men to fire on a 


road while he observes with his glasses. 
seen. 


ranges. Landscape targets stand out 
alone in training a soldier to pick out ob- 
jects that would become a target in war, 
even in the minutest detail. Take, for 
instance, the subjects of color, shape, size, 
or movement. I know of no system that 
can favorably compare with the landscape 
target in bringing home to the soldier the 
importance of these subjects. 

The contrast of color is very interesting 
and means more to the training of a sol- 
dier than can be imagined by the ordinary 
observer. The introduction of smokeless 


No “Fire Orders’’ are necessary, merely a request. 


Roads and water are the best, as the effect of the bullets is more readily 


The range in the above case is 1100 yards. 


men to observe the difference in color, for 
should they lodge in places where their 
uniform does not blend with their natural 
surroundings, they will render their posi- 
tion easy to locate and very unsafe. It 
does not mean that men when advancing 
on the enemy are required to hide behind 
obstacles in order to conceal themselves 
from view and fire—if they just take what 
cover is in front of them and keep per- 
fectly still they will stand a better chance 
of not being hit. Nature teaches us a 
good lesson in color. Birds, beasts, fish, 
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and insects are protected from observa- 
tion by their coloring, which blends with 
their natural surroundings. It is impos- 
sible to see a grouse or partridge sitting 
still in heather or broken ground. The 
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Pp. 434, will convey to the reader the im- 
portance of natural and artificial features, 
approximate estimates of objects as, for 
instance, large, small, medium, tall, short, 


narrow, or wide. All of this work can be 


























Combined sights, or bracketing. 


Troops are seen by the officer to be moving down the road indicated. To make sure that he will be sure to hit 
at this distance, he orders one-half of his unit to set their sights at 1200 yards and the 
other half at 1300 yards—5 rounds—Rapid—Fire! 


stripes of a tiger blend with his natural 
home; the butterfly or moth with closed 
wings resembles exactly the foliage on 
which it settles; a trout’s coloring is de- 
signed to blend with his haunts just as a 
flounder or sole resembles the sand. So 
it is readily seen what an important part 
color plays in training a soldier instantly 
to recognize the color of ground, crops, 
trees, hedges, etc. 

As regards shape and size, the picture, 





carried on in the classroom or drill-hall, 
when each man, so to speak, is “on his 
own,” learning thoroughly to observe sat- 
isfactorily. How different is the story of 
those recruits who are taken outside for 
the first time in visual training. All that 
can be said of the results of such instruc- 
tion is “only fair.” 

The highest point to which the value of 
landscape targets rises is when they are 
placed on the indoor rifle-range and fired 
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at. As will be seen by the various plates it teaches a man to shoot without flinch- 

in the accompanying pages a certain ing.) 

amount of explanation is wanting in de- |The men get the command to lie down 

tail. Allow me to give it in brief: and load as given on the field of battle, 
In shooting at landscape targets it is and the results are as follows: First comes 
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Distribute firé. Fire is distributed when the commander desires to spread his fire along 
the enemy’s position. 


A. Troops are hidden along the fence. Range 1100—At the fence on the left of the road—s rounds—Distrib- 
ute—Fire! B. Frontal distribute. Range 1200—At the thick bush in front—s5 rounds—Distribute—Fire! 





necessary that they be only about twenty- the order “Range, one thousand yards,” 
seven inches to three feet in height, and when each man raises his elevation to the 
the picture itself made to represent an desired distance. Next is the point to fire 
area (when lying twenty-five yards away) at on the picture; the instructor gives the 
from three hundred to fifteen hundred desired information and the point to fire 
yards from front to rear. Fixed to the at, and the number of shots to fire, then 
top of this target is a white canvas screen the kind of fire. These orders obeyed, 
twenty-seven inches in height. The am- what do we find? The shots, owing to 
munition used may be either .22 calibre the raising of the sights at such a short 
or subcalibre. (This kind of ammunition distance, are not on the picture but on 
is favored by all in elementary training,as a screen placed above it, and measure- 







Moonlight Night 


ment will tell if the recruit is correct. Of 
course an outline of the picture on the 
white screen would do away with mea- 
surement. Should it be found that the 
elevation required on the rifle is too high 
to permit of convenience in sighting, the 
picture can be made to fold back half- 
way and so eliminate the discomfort. 
However, herein lies the value of the land- 
scape target on the miniature range. We 
have everything except atmospheric con- 
ditions and full-charge ammunition. 

The recruit is faced with active-service 
conditions for the first time, and goes 
through his work with eyes wide open, 
seeing everything he has done. When he 
is finished with his practice he walks up 
to his target and appreciates the result. 
When he is given a good grounding in this 
manner he is ready for the outdoor work, 
knowing exactly what he is going to do. 
As I have said, his orders are the same; all 
that is different is atmospheric conditions 
and the use of full-charge ammunition. 
Again he has been made aware of atmos- 
pheric conditions and the part they play, 
so he is wide-awake, or, in other words, he 
has arrived with an awakened instinct, 
seeing everything before hith, knowing 
exactly what todo. Orders come fast, in 


range, indication, number of rounds, kind > 


of fire, and he performs them without the 
slightest hesitation, knowing full well the 
definition of each command and the re- 


sults to be achieved. If men are taken 
out to the field ranges and given field 
practices with only a little aiming drill, 
besides firing a few shots, the results can 
only be said to be fair, as fifty per cent of 
the misses are never located. But with 
the landscape target, where all shots are 
recorded on the white canvas directly 
above the aiming point, the men can see 
and correct their own errors. 

As already stated in the first instance, 
nothing is achieved out of doors except 
that a few individuals will hit the target 
who have had some work with the rifle 
before, and bystanders think that it is 
very good. I appreciate this fact myself 
as I once belonged to the corps of “ pot- 
hunters” for medals, etc., but individual 
work with the rifle on active-service con- 
ditions is nothing short of disaster. As 
infantry has more “characteristics” than 
any other arm in finding cover and con- 
cealment more readily, in employing 
either fire or shock action, in engaging the 
enemy at a distance or hand to hand, in 
developing rapid fire and concentrating in 
any direction, and finally in breaking 
down the enemy’s resistance by fire and 
completing his overthrow by assault, it is 
readily seen that the sooner the men get 
it into their heads that it is co-operation 
and not individualism that is required, 
the better it will be for the unit to which 
they belong. 


MOONLIGHT NIGHT 
By John Hall Wheelock 


BRANCHES drenched with dew 
Through the moonlight loom, 
Drifted moonlight lies 
Deep across the room. 


Through the glimmering aisles 
And wild country-ways 
Drifts the fragrant mist, 
Like a cloud that strays. 


Far, and far around 
The grasshoppers’ shrill 
Shimmers, and a lone 
Cricket from the hill 
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Cries ‘I love! I love! 
Heaven’s holy bound 

Overflows with calm 
Radiance all around. 


Heaven is like a room 
Bared, immense and bright. 
Earth, each bush and tree, 
Drinks the solemn light. 


On her parted lips, 
Lost in slumber, lies 

The unuttered word 
Out of paradise. 
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fSweHiEN nation is battling 
Ai against nation, and when 
| fe} the blood of worlds, old 
PAMEOYES with a prodigaity that 
SS sickens the very soul, 
peace-time logic and reasoning seem dis- 
torted and ineffectual in governing even 
the simplest functions of life. 

All laws, all codes of morals, all prin- 
ciples which normally regulate the rela- 
tions of human beings have been swept 
aside by an enemy which worships the 
conscienceless necessity of force, so that 
nothing immediate is left except the 
primitive encounter of brute instincts. 
This mental condition holds true for the 
people of a nation who have embraced 
without reservation the Nietzschean phi- 
losophy, and accept without question the 
theory of supremacy of the state. 

At the Marne in 1914, and again when 
the Teuton hordes were forging onward 
in their great March thrust of this year, 
German efficiency to many seemed to 
have justified the doctrine of might over 
right. Then, if ever, the rape of Bel- 
gium, ruthless submarine warfare, and 
countless acts of terrorism perpetrated by 
the Kaiser’s armies cast shadows of doubt 
upon the principles of the brotherhood of 
man, supposed to govern a civilized world. 

The fact that the great German rush is 
now marking time, or that the Allies have, 
temporarily at least, attained the as- 
cendancy in arms on the western front, is 
no reason for pushing back those shadows. 
To the strong of heart, to the firm be- 
lievers in true democracy, and to those 
who have faith in a God of mercy, they 
never existed. 

The fact that nearly the whole world 
aligned itself against the principles of Ger- 
man autocracy and militarism before, and 
not after, the first crushing blows were 
delivered by the Allies, justifies what, for 
VoL. LXIV.—35 











lack of a better expression, may be called 
a supreme faith in idealism. 

And yet, faith without action, words 
without deeds, can accomplish nothing. 
If we are to be an effective influence either 
now or hereafter in the promotion or 
maintenance of the peace of the world, 
the measure of our influence will certainly 
not be in proportion to our weakness, but 
in proportion to our available strength. 

In every State in the Union a great 
movement is now on foot to put an effec- 
tive weapon at the government’s disposal. 
It is a successor to three previous at- 
tempts to provide our nation with a fight- 
ing force that will stamp out, once and 
for all, the menace of barbarism. A 
government loan, larger than any the fin- 
anciers of the world have ever conceived, 
is about to be floated. All signs indicate 
that this free-will offering of democracy 
will be a material factor for Allied success. 

Either there will be a new day or a 
darker night; all depends upon how this 
war will end and what bulwarks the na- 
tions will erect against future cataclysms 
such as we are now witnessing. 

Herbert Spencer, in his “Principles of 
Sociology,” stated more than thirty years 
ago: “A federation of the highest nations 
—exercising supreme authority—may, by 
forbidding wars between any of its con- 
stituent nations, put an end to the re- 
barbarization which is continually threat- 
ening civilization.” 

It is still too soon to anticipate such a 
Utopia. We can only lay the foundation 
for a mutual understanding between na- 
tions. This foundation will be more 
firmly cemented if we now supplement 
idealism with a spirit of sacrifice. 

German autocracy knows no argument 
but the sword, and must be convinced 
with the only weapon that it can under- 
stand. The Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente failed in the object of their 
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creation because they were built upon 
false foundations—they were built as 
strongholds for war and not as strong- 
holds for peace. 

While “righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion,” the present war gives incontrovert- 
ible proof that righteousness will not pro- 
tect a nation unless all other nations are 
likewise exalted by righteousness. 

No country ever entered into a war 
actuated by higher motives and more un- 
selfish purpose than the United States. 
We have not entered it for conquest or for 
commerce. We have not entered it to 
protect our soil, but to protect our soul— 
the soul of our democracy—and not only 
the soul of our democracy, but the de- 
mocracies of the world. 

Treitschke, the foremost exponent of 
German kultur, said: ‘The Christian 
duty of self-sacrifice for something higher 
does not apply to the state.... For 
the sake of the Fatherland we must 
overcome our natural feeling of human- 
ity.” This expresses another challenge 
for which we are determined to stake our 
lives and our sacred honor, and for the 
sake of our Fatherland it will be our aim 
and purpose to gain a firm anchor for “our 
natural feeling of humanity,” which lies 
at the basis not only of our institutions, 
but of democracy wherever it exists 
throughout the world. 

There is a higher form of patriotism 
than nationalism. That higher form is 
not limited by the boundaries of one’s 
country, but by a debt to mankind to 
safe-guard the trust of civilization. 

Out of the bloody trenches of the war 
arise the ideals which victory of the Allies 
will bring to the reconstructed world for 
the general welfare of mankind. The 
unity of purpose and the community of 
sacrifices which we, together with our 
Allies, are making, have obliterated nar- 
row sectionalism and national antagonism 
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and laid the foundation for a new world 
with higher standards of moral relation- 
ship. It is the duty of our statesmanship 
to build upon this foundation an associa- 
tion or league of free nations, and make 
the future secure by destroying the power 
of separate nations to injure one another, 
and by cementing their united power to 
safeguard their joint and separate wel- 
fare. 

Viscount Bryce said: “This war has 
carried us to the depths; let us build from 
the depths.” 

The real cause of this war and of past 
wars is that natural development has been 
largely along the lines that people owe 
boundless devotion to their own country, 
and nothing whatever to any other coun- 
try. In other words, the intensified na- 
tional spirit, the extreme form of which is 
illustrated by the German militaristic 
kultur, caused a suspension of the moral 
law, and until this form of nationalism is 
replaced by a higher form that recognizes 
that above loyalty to one’s country are 
the obligations that every people owe to 
all mankind, international strife will con- 
tinue. 

The defeat and loss which our country 
would suffer from failing to see the war 
through until the victory for the prin- 
ciples that are at stake has been won, 
would be a defeat for the moral founda- 
tions of our national life. 

It is with a spirit of justice for all that 
we have linked our fortunes with those of 
the Allies in a death grapple with an 
enemy who grants justice to none. It is 
for justice that we have sent our sons 
forth to bleed and die in a strange land. 
It is for justice that we have asked our 
citizenry to help the government during 
the coming Liberty Loan. Remember, 
it is a thousand times better to be a bond- 
holder with Uncle Sam than a bondsman 
of the Kaiser. 
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IHE French ambassador re- 

4 ceived a note on Novem- 

ber 21, 1917, informing him 

that the Bolshevik govern- 

ment, under the leadership 

of Lenin and Trotzky, had 

ordered an immediate armistice on all 

the Russian front and intended to begin 
pourparlers of peace. 

General Poukhonine, who had suc- 
ceeded General Alexieff as commander-in- 
chief, receiving this telegram of the Bol- 
shevik government ordering an imme- 
diate armistice, refused to carry out the 
instructions and was accordingly re- 
placed by General Krylenko, a small, fer- 
ret-faced man who had risen from the 
ranl’~. 

At the same time my father published 
a note in the papers remonstrating at the 
way the order for the armistice had been 
carried out without consulting the Allies 
and had been sent to headquarters nine- 
teen hours before it was received at the 
embassy. Trotzky thereupon published 
an answering note, saying that the order 
for the armistice, and the note to the Al- 
lied embassies informing them of it, had 
been sent off at the same moment, and 
“if it was indeed true that the latter had 
not arrived at the same time this was 
only due to technical details that had 
nothing to do with the policy held by the 
Council of the Commissaries of the Peo- 
ple.” The note ended in an assurance 
that the common efforts and the will of 
the people would carry out a declara- 
tion of universal peace against all im- 
perialistic governments. 

British subjects were now more or less 
prisoners, in Russia, Trotzky declaring 
that not one of them should be allowed 
to leave till Petroff and Tchicherin, the 
two Russian pacifists interned in England, 
were set free. He also threatened to ar- 
rest any British subjects carrying on what 
he held a counter-revolutionary propa- 


ganda and declared that, though until 
now there had been no hostile demon- 
strations against the embassy, he would 
not be answerable for the consequences if 
his requests to release Petroff and Tchi- 
cherin were not immediately granted. 

Nearly every day threatening articles 
against my father appeared in the Bol- 
shevik papers, and he was repeatedly 
warned that he was in danger of being ar- 
rested at any moment. And one or two 
members of the British colony, who were 
at the head of big factories, were sub- 
jected to rough treatment and violent 
abuse from the workmen. 

On December 1 the delegates of the 
Bolshevik government left for the front 
to begin the peace negotiations, and on 
December 4 General Poukhonine was bru- 
tally murdered in his railway-carriage as 
he was leaving headquarters. People 
had hoped that the troops or the staff 
would prove loyal, and would be able to 
hold out against the Red Guards and 
troops sent down by the Bolsheviks to 
take possession. But General Poukho- 
nine unfortunately hesitated to take up 
an armed defensive position, and, hav- 
ing murdered him, the Bolshevik troops 
under the command of General Krylenko 
took the position of the staff, meeting 
with hardly any resistance. General 
Korniloff, however, managed to escape 
with four hundred men and, evading pur- 
suit, made his way toward the south to 
try and join the forces of General Kale- 
din. 

It was said that seven German staff- 
officers had arrived in Petrograd and were 
being received and entertained by the 
Bolshevik government as guests of honor. 
Pamphlets warning the people that they 
were being betrayed were thrown about 
the streets, but nobody had the power 
to do anything, and the peace negotia- 
tions continued at the front, though it 
was rumored that they were not going 
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well, and that the Bolsheviks were not 
finding it as easy as they had thought. 


I 


AnpD what of Petrograd, the capital, 
during these days? Winter had set in 
now. The white, pure silence of the snow 
covered everything; the flag on the for- 
tress flew, a brilliant patch of scarlet 
against a steel-cold sky. 

Nobody troubled to clear away the 
snow in the streets. Little boys used 
the slopes of the bridges over the canals 
as toboggan-slides, cannoning carelessly 
against people, utterly unheedful whether 
they knocked them down or not. Others 
again used the pavements as skating- 
rinks, and walking in the streets became 
a thing fraught with many dangers, ridic- 
ulous and otherwise. 

Nearly all the trams had broken down 
and nobody troubled to mend them. 
Those that remained resembled moving 
beehives with crowds of people hanging 
on all round. One had to fight to get 
even so much as a foothold on a step, 
and once having got in it was almost 
impossible to get out again, so tightly 
wedged was the crowd at the doors. 
Pickpockets and thieves swarmed in them, 
and as there was no police one had no 
hope of retribution if one did have any- 
thing stolen. 

Coal was so scarce that the supply of 
electric light had to be cut off. On cer- 
tain days one was only allowed it from 
six to eleven in the evenings, and as one 
never knew which day that was to be, 
one ran the risk at dinner-parties of find- 
ing oneself in sudden darkness and hav- 
ing a general scramble for candles. And 
candles were also scarce and not always 
to be found. 

Nearly every night shooting went on 
in the town. Nobody quite knew why. 
Sometimes it was just a band of robbers 
going around, stopping people in the 
streets or pillaging flats. Or, perhaps, 
the Red Guards had a difference of opin- 
ion. Or else a motor with no lights would 
fly through the streets with a machine- 
gun rattling away out of the back window 
for no particular reason or object. 

Committees were started in all the 
apartment-houses. All the inhabitants 





of flats, even the women, had to take their 
turn at keeping watch during three hours 
of the night, either in the courtyard or 
else just inside the hall. Day after day 
more shops were closing, either through 
lack of material or strike of the shop- 
hands. Food that for a short period after 
the Bolsheviks had gained power had 
been a little more plentiful, was now 
scarcer than ever. The bread was prac- 
tically uneatable. The allowance for the 
week was one egg, which was generally 
bad. Butter was almost unprocurable. 
Leather was so scarce that to get a pair 
of boots one had to have a ticket, and it 
was said that there was just one pair of 
boots for every fifty people. 

One wondered sometimes was this to be 
the end. The great red palace riddled by 
bullets. The silent empty government 
buildings. The yellow and white Ad- 
miralty with the golden spire that seemed 
nearly always to catch from somewhere a 
faint gleam of sunshine. And across the 
white expanse of the snow-covered square, 
behind the pearl-like tracery of the trees 
in the Alexander Garden, the great, gray 
shadow of the dome of Saint Isaac’s sof- 
tened and dim in the opal-colored mist. 
And over the frozen river the walls of the 
fortress, the cathedral with the golden 
tombs of dead Emperors, the spire that 
was like a marvellous tongue of flame, a 
finger pointing to heaven. What was to 


happen to all these? The old majesty, 


the old traditions of centuries, the faith 
that believed in miracles—were they gone 
forever? The churches were almost 
empty now; only here and there in the 
gray shadows a solitary candle burned be- 
fore a jewelled ikon, or a woman knelt 
and wept before a crucifix. The old Rus- 
sia was dead indeed. 

I remember walking home from a din- 
ner one evening and passing close to a 
barracks where a crowd of soldiers stood 
leaning up against the wall. From an 
open window a stream of yellow light 
blazed across the snow-covered pavement, 
and out into the silence of the cold, clear 
night came the sound of drunken song, 
laughter, and the squeak of a concertina. 
Walking down the street toward us came 
an old general, his long beard and his 
white fur cap gleaming silver in the moon- 
light, the scarlet lining of his gray coat 




















catching the light as he passed that open 
window, and not a single one of those sol- 
diers leaning against the doorway moved 
out of his way or saluted, one only spat 
derisively on the pavement with a mut- 
tered curse. His stern old face was like a 
white mask of suffering, and when the 
English officer I was with saluted him as 
he passed close to us, he started as if 
wakened from a dream, and returned the 
salute with a smile that was pitiful in its 
pleased surprise. 

Fhat is the spirit of progress and 
change, the spirit of liberty. Everywhere 
signs of disorder and dirt and neglect— 
streets that were almost empty, shops 
that had no goods, churches where no- 
body prayed. 

And at street corners companies of Red 
Guards sitting round huge blazing fires, 
stopping every motor that passed to ask 
questions, and sometimes turning the oc- 
cupants out if the answers did not sat- 
isfy them, ready at any moment on the 
slightest excuse to fire off the rifles that 
were tied round them with a piece of 
string or a dirty piece of red ribbon. 
These men, unkempt, unwashed, un- 
shaved, totally ignorant, had become the 
rulers of Petrograd, the city built by 
Peter the Great as capital for his em- 
pire. 

At night it was always a somewhat eerie 
sensation to be stopped by these men: 
The red glare of the fire lighting up the 
blue darkness; the silence of the snow- 
covered streets broken by the hoarse, 
rough voice that commanded the motor 
to stop; the crowd of dirty, unkempt 
men swarming round the door; the points 
of the bayonets that caught here and 
there a gleam of firelight; the knowledge 
that at the slightest excuse they had the 
power to turn one ignominiously out into 
the street and go off themselves in the 
motor. 

Indeed, this very nearly happened to 
some friends and myself when one eve- 
ning coming home from the ballet a shot 
rang out just in front of the motor. We 
did not realize at first that it had been 
fired at us, but when the motor pulled up 
with a jerk and a man in a dirty fur cap, 
who might have been a Red Guard or an 
ordinary thief, tore open the door we saw 
that this time we were not to be merely 
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spectators. How little help we could ex- 
pect from anybody was also immediately 
clear, as people passing glanced at us ner- 
vously, and then, looking the other way, 
hurried on, while a sledge that had been 
standing close to the pavement drove 
hastily away into the darkness. Three 
more men with rifles now surrounded the 
motor, and, pointing his pistol at us, the 
man who had stopped us commanded us 
to get out at once. Mr. Brooks, one of 
the secretaries of the embassy who was 
with us, told him it was an English motor 
and tried to shut the door. But, tearing 
it open again, the man got up on the step 
and, pointing his pistol at Mr. Brooks’s 
head, screamed out that we were to let 
him have the motor at once or he would 
shoot. With admirable presence of mind 
Mr. Brooks argued with him that he 
would get into great trouble if he took the 
motor as it belonged to the British em- 
bassy, and we were on government busi- 
ness. The man retorted furiously that he 
also was on government business, but 
after a few minutes’ more persuasion and 
talk he finally got off the step, and, shut- 
ting the door with a bang, allowed us to 
continue on our way unmolested. 


II 


DisorDERS and desultory street fight- 
ing increased day by day, and on the 
night of December 7 reached a culminat- 
ing point when a band of soldiers and 
sailors broke into the Winter Palace and 
pillaged the wine-cellars. The Preobra- 
jinsky regiment, whose barracks were 
next door, and who were supposed to be 
on guard, tried at first to put up a feeble 
resistance, but very soon joined in the 
general plunder themselves. All during 
the night the orgy continued, and several 
encounters took place between drunken 
bands of soldiers and sailors, and from 
the embassy we heard the constant sound 
of firing all down the quay and the Mil- 
lionaia. 

Early the next morning, the news hav- 
ing rapidly spread through the town, 
crowds arrived on the scene to try and 
get a little booty. Soldiers in huge motor 
lorries drove up to the palace, and went 
away with their motors full of cases of 
priceless wine. Women, their arms full 











of bottles, could be seen trying to sell 
them to passers-by in the streets. Even 
the children had their share of the plun- 
der, and could be met carrying a bottle 
of champagne or perhaps some valuable 
old liquor. 

About midday an armed force of sailors 
and one or two armored ears arrived on 
the scene to try and restore order. The 
palace was surrounded and nobody was 
allowed to pass anywhere near. — 

Thousands of bottles of wine were de- 
stroyed and thrown over into the ice, the 
sailors firing into the bottles the quicker 
to break them; but the horde of drunken 
soldiers was so immense that the orgy 
still continued without any abatement, 
and order only began to be restored on 
the arrival of a company of firemen, who 
flooded the cellars and drowned a lot of 
soldiers who were too drunk to escape. 

Even as far down the quay as the em- 
bassy the air was infected with the reek 
of spirits, and everywhere drunken sol- 
diers lay about, broken bottles littered 
the streets, the snow was stained rose-red 
and yellow where in many places the 
wine had been spilled. All through the 
town the drunken hordes spread them- 
selves, firing indiscriminately at each 
other or anybody who molested them. 
Scenes of indescribable horror and dis- 
gust took place, the crowds in some in- 
stances scooping up the dirty, wine- 
stained snow, drinking it out of their 
hands, fighting with each other over the 
remains. And everywhere the soldiers 
were inciting the people to murder and 
pillage. It was so easy—you had only to 
take your rifle—and everybody had a fire- 
arm of some sort—to knock down a few 
shutters or break a few windows and take 
whatever you found. 

In the afternoon I drove out with a 
friend in one of the little low sledges and 
tried to do some shopping. Heavy snow- 
flakes drifted down from an iron-gray 
sky, a piercing wind drove into our faces, 
the great dome of Saint Isaacs loomed up, 
a huge shadow lost in the whirling snow. 
Several times drunken soldiers hailed us 
as we passed. On the little bridge at the 
end of the Millionaia, a company of 
armed sailors stopped us and made us go 
down a side-street into the town. The 
streets were practically deserted, several 
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of the shops were boarded up, now and 
then the sharp crack of a rifle sounded 
across the distance, or the fragment of a 
drunken song. 

At the door of one of the provision- 
shops a huge, burly moujik, wrapped in 
a sheepskin, stopped us with an out- 
stretched arm as we tried to pass him. 
“Shut,” he said laconically. 

“But why is it shut?” my friend asked 
impatiently, seeing a chink of light under 
the closed doors. 

The man shrugged his huge shoulders. 
“Because it is,” he answered, standing 
immovable in the doorway, where we had 
eventually to leave him. 

The red-bearded driver of our sledge 
grinned at us good-humoredly as we 
climbed back and pulled the fur rug over 
us. “Eh, Barina,” he remarked pleasant- 
ly. “Life is not easy now. Svaboda! 
(Liberty!) This is what they call liberty ! 
Eh—God help us!” He flicked the blue 
reins at his thin, white horse and drove 
on, muttering to himself all the time. 

A little farther along a drunken soldier 
stood before one of the huge fires that 
burned at the corners of all the streets, a 
broken bottle held in one hand, a pistol 
in the other, while a Red Guard, leaning 
on his gun, watched him with an indul- 
gentsmile. Singing and laughing, the sol- 
dier swayed perilously near to the leaping 
flames, now and then pointing his pistol 
at the passers-by, cursing them or laugh- 
ing at them as they drew nervously away. 
Still a little farther along another soldier 
lay face down in the snow, an empty 
bottle still clutched in one hand, while 
two little boys stood nervously at a dis- 
tance, and a third, more courageous, tried 
to loosen the fast-clasped fingers from the 
bottle to see, perhaps, whether there were 
a few drops left. As Lunarcharsky, one 
of the commissaries of the people, said 
when questioned by a.reporter: “What 
would you have? The whole of Petro- 
grad is drunk.” 

And that was only the beginning. Hav- 
ing found how easy it was, the soldiers 
continued to plunder the wine-shops and 
many of the private cellars in the town. 
Every night there was shooting, and in 
some parts regular artillery duels between 
machine-guns took place, and, though 
several large wine-cellars were destroyed 
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by order of the Bolshevik government, 
the streets continued to be full of drunk- 
en soldiers and the orgies still went on. 

Late one evening some friends who 
lived a little farther down the quay came 
to seek refuge in the embassy, as their 
cellars were being pillaged and the sol- 
diers had fired into the room where they 
had been sitting at dinner. They tele- 
phoned from the embassy to Smolny to 
ask for armed assistance, which was ac- 
cordingly sent, and some time after mid- 
night they were able to return to their 
house, which had been put under a strong 
guard. 

All approaches to the Winter Palace 
were still barricaded and nobody was al- 
lowed to pass. Bottles of wine were some- 
times to be bought in the streets for ab- 
surdly cheap prices, though one was not 
always sure of obtaining the real article. 
There is the story of one man who bought 
what was supposed to be a bottle of cham- 
pagne from a sailor for the sum of three 
roubles. Examining it closer he found it 
contained only vichy water. Putting it 
in his pocket, he continued on his way 
down the street, and presently, when a 
soldier passed him, tapped it knowingly. 
The soldier immediately stopped to bar- 
gain, and the man, succeeding in selling 
him the supposed bottle of champagne for 
the sum of five roubles, continued on his 
way. 

Robbery and murder had become daily 
and nightly occurrences now. Constant- 
ly people were being stopped and divested 
of all their clothes and valuables before 
they were allowed to continue. It was 
impossible to go out at night in a motor, 
as one ran the almost certain risk of being 
stopped and turned out. Sometimes look- 
ing out of the window late at night one 
might have imagined oneself in a city of 
the dead. The huge, empty square, 
white and ghastly under the light of one 
feeble lamp, the vast shadow of the bridge 
across the frozen river, by the corner of 
the Marble Palace, the orange glow of 
the fire where the forms of two or three 
soldiers could be seen crouching close to 
the flames. Now and then only the gray 
shadow of a sledge slipping silently across 
the snow, or a muffled figure that passed 
swiftly as if it feared pursuit. 

A story was told at this time of a man 
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who was stopped by a band of thieves 
and robbed of his watch and money and 
coat. Shivering, he said to one of the 
robbers: “You might at least give me 
your coat in exchange. Mine was new 
and yours is old, and you can’t want two 
coats.” After some hesitation the thief 
eventually gave him his dirty old sheep- 
skin coat, and the man hurried home, 
thankful for at least some covering in the 
cold. Arrived at his lodgings, he took off 
the coat and found in the pocket what 
was evidently the result of the robber’s 
day—three or four diamond rings and a 
sum of money far exceeding that of which 
he had been robbed himself. 


Iil 


On December 15 Trotzky sent round 
another note to all the embassies an- 
nouncing his intention of entering into 
peace negotiations, not with the Allied 
governments, but with the socialistic 
parties in all countries; and meanwhile 
the farce of the peace conference con- 
tinued, fluctuating, suspended, taken up 
again. 

The Russian frontier had again been 
closed to English and American subjects, 
on the ground of a dispute concerning 
government messengers. The posts were 
completely disorganized and hardly any 
news came through, and what there was 
in the papers was distorted to suit the 
Bolshevik interests. But on Christmas 
Day a messenger arrived from England, 
having just got across the frontier before 
Trotzky’s order to stop him had been re- 
ceived. 

Food-supplies were getting scarcer and 
scarcer. All communications with the 
south had been completely cut off. The 
Don country was said to be mobilized, 
and thousands of officers and cadets were 
joining the forces of General Kaledin, and 
at Rostoff the Bolshevik committee was 
supposed to have liberated and armed a 
lot of German prisoners to take part in 
the struggle against him and Korniloff. 

The German papers had taken up a 
violent attitude in regard to my father’s 
statement in the Russian press, and said 
that the Entente only wished to gain time 
and prepare the ground for a counter- 
revolution, and that my father’s insinua- 
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tion that the armistice negotiations were 
being conducted with the German autoc- 
racy and not with the German people 
would fool nobody in Russia. Admiral 
Kaiserling and his staff had arrived in 
Petrograd, a whole hotel was placed at 
their disposal, and they were treated with 
every consideration and respect. The 
town itself swarmed with German and 
Austrian prisoners, walking freely and 
unmolested about the streets, swaggering 
as if they were already in possession. 
There is a story of a Russian girl who, 
meeting several of these men, turned to.a 
friend who was with her and said: “Look. 
There are a lot of German prisoners.” 
One of the men turned to her with an in- 
solent smile. “Oh, no,” he said suavely, 
“you make a mistake. It is you who are 
our prisoners.” 

And meanwhile anarchy spread itself 
all over the country. In the surroundings 
of Petrograd and in the Baltic provinces 
hardly a country house was left standing. 
My friend’s place near Reval, where I 
had stayed several times, had been com- 
pletely destroyed and pillaged, the horses 
and cows on the farm taken or killed, the 
pigs cut up alive for lard, while she herself 
barely escaped, having to hide for five 
hours in the garden with her two small 
children. In Odessa street-fighting was 
taking place, and the massacres of Kron- 
stadt were being repeated in the Black 
Sea fleet. In the Crimea several of the 
wonderful old palaces and private villas 
were being plundered. In Kieff there 
were riots and disorders. In Finland of- 
ficers and generals were brutally mur- 
dered. Many of the treasures of the 
Hermitage and the Winter Palace had 
been lost or stolen. Some of the barges in 
which they had been sent away from 
Petrograd just before the Bolshevik ris- 
ing were said to have been sunk, some 
were supposed to have arrived at Mos- 
cow, others at Vologda, but nobody really 
knew or cared. Pillaging, murdering, and 
talking about peace were so much more 
important than the fate of a few. Rem- 
brandts and Fragonards. 

My father had been very unwell for 
some time past, and at the end of Decem- 
ber the doctor emphatically ordered him 
to go away at once. An agreement had 
been finally come to between the British 
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and the Bolshevik governments regard- 
ing the question of couriers, and the mes- 
sengers of the Bolsheviks were to be given 
passports to England on the condition 
that they did not stay there after deliver- 
ing their despatches. Accordingly after 
some difficulty and delay Trotzky gave 
my father the facilities for our journey to 
England, though he would not allow the 
military and naval representatives going 
with us any special concessions, declaring 
that they must travel as ordinary pas- 
sengers. 

The 8th of January was settled for the 
day of our departure, and our last days 
in Petrograd passed slowly and regret- 
fully. 

The cold was intense, an icy wind swept 
down the quays, snow continued to fall 
day after day, piling itself in huge masses 
all down the streets. It was almost im- 
possible for motors to get through it, and 
driving in a sledge down the Nevsky was 
like going on a mountain switchback. 
Bleak and gray, the sky stretched itself 
above the town and the ice-bound river. 
There seemed no help anywhere against 
the pitiless decree that the folly of man 
was carrying out. The curse of an in- 
evitable disaster hovered like a bird with 
giant, overshadowing wings above the 
country. 

On one of the few remaining days I 
went for the last time into the vast Cathe- 
dral of Saint Isaacs. In the dim, gray- 
shadowed darkness the tiny, yellow flames 
of a very few candles burned feebly, flut- 
teringly. The great church that had al- 
ways been so full was now almost empty. 
Before the Miraculous Madonna of Saint 
George one old woman knelt in prayer, 
and two little solitary candles burned. 
In another part of the church a service 
was going on, and one or two people stood 
lost among the shadows, while through 
the jewelled doors a priest in a wonderful 
green robe prayed in a halo of golden light 
that made his figure stand out startlingly 
clear amidst the surrounding dark. 

Going out again into the white, whirl- 
ing snow-storm I walked slowly up, past 
the marvellous equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great onto the quay. The old, pink 
palace of Prince Munchikoff faced me on 
the opposite shore, and farther down the 
river the great gray building of the Bourse 











stood out, facing the bullet-scarred Win- 
ter Palace, standing out dark-red above 
the snow. 

A sense of utter desolation and tragedy 
laid over it all, the hopelessness of an 
abandoned city alive still with the mem- 
ories of long-dead glories, of golden pomp 
and revelry. Somewhere on the other 
side of the river the crack of a rifle broke 
the frozen stillness, and a workman who 
was passing laughed savagely. A gust of 
’ icy wind sent a cloud of snow into my 
face, and a half-starving yellow dog, limp- 
ing on three legs rubbed itself against my 
skirt, looking up at me with piteous eyes. 
And through the drifting snow the ghosts 
of Russia’s greatness seemed to pass and 
vanish—men and women who had lived 
and died for Russia, whose heads were 
bent under the weight of intolerable 
shame. 

On the last night before our morning 
start I walked home from a dinner in the 
Millionaia through a stillness that held 
something uncanny in its voiceless quiet. 
The streets seemed utterly deserted, only 
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once two workmen passed, dark, gro- 
tesque figures muffled in sheepskins, the 
points of their rifles black against the 
snow. 

The heavy clouds had lifted, a few faint 
stars shone in the distant, blue darkness of 
the sky. The empty square showed an al- 
most untrodden purity of snow. The for- 
tress stood a dark shadow above the 
frozen river, dimly against the sky the 
spire of Peter and Paul reared a slender 
black finger, pointing to the stars. 

Then the sudden roar and rattle of a 
motor broke the stillness; filled with a 
crowd of half-drunken soldiers, it passed 
down the quay, ploughing its way with 
difficulty through the heavy snow. 
Through the coarse, jeering laughter I 
caught the words, “Liberty—Peace— 
Hurrah for Peace!” 

Liberty and peace—while above the 
blue-and-silver city of dead Emperors 
hovered the shadow of German autocracy 
and German militarism and German 
power—like a great black monster ready 
to devour its prey. 





THE MOTOR-MAN 
By Florence Wilkinson 


He scanned the track as marksmen eye the bead. 

He had a boy’s face, somewhat loosely wrought, 

A ruddy hue, a brow untouched by thought; 
The joy of youth in speed. 


Then he leapt forward, a white masque of fright— 
His elemental hands grappled the brake, in vain— 
That little life, crushed out too quick for pain, 

A cry that stabbed the night! 


(Oh, hideous wheels, oh, sound beneath the wheels! 
Does Death come so? How the blind vision reels!) 


Like a dazed dreamer in the torture-place 

He stood, the slow tears on his withered cheeks, 

Deaf to the circling women with their shrieks. 

(Fiercely her vengeance Little Sicily wreaks) 
Till the first stone struck his face. 


A common boy when the uptown trip began, 
Ignorant of those huge furies, Love and Hate— 
Now, a gray comrade to swift ancient Fate, 


Rory, the motor-man. 
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VERMEER HE old petty officer in 
Worm frei charge of the drills drew a 
deep breath and looked 
down the long lines of new- 
ly enlisted apprentice sea- 
men. Afew of the boys 
were from the poorer quarters of near-by 
cities and towns; some were from the 
farming districts; but the greater num- 
ber were undergraduates from colleges 
and universities flocking to the colors at 
the first intimation of their country’s 
need, and all were astonishingly trans- 
formed, by the mere donning of uniforms 
and caps, into potential sailors for the 
ships of the United States navy. 

The petty officer cleared his throat. 
Somehow the sunshiny parade-ground, 
bordered by cheerful, yellow brick bar- 
racks and backed by the sparkling blue 
of Narragansett Bay and the distant, 
pointed spires of Newport churches, 
seemed too incongruously peaceful com- 
pared with the things of which he was 
trying to speak. He cleared his throat 
again. 

“T’d like to remind you, lads,” he said, 
“that there are some things in our navy 
that you’ll have to learn for yourselves. 
We can teach ‘you the manual of arms 
and the drills; and there are schools here 
to train you for any branch of ship’s work 
that you have a leaning toward—wire- 
less, electricity, signal corps, hospital 
corps, engineering, cooking, and yeoman’s 
work—but what you’ve got to get, if 
you're to be of any real use, is the spirit 
of the navy! 

“Maybe there’s those with education 
enough to explain that spirit to you. I 
haven’t got the words. I only know what 
it means in actions. Summed up, it 
amounts to about this: aboard ship there 
ain’t no you and there ain’t no me; 
there’s just Us! And we’re working to- 
gether under the flag of the finest country 
on earth. 
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“You lads have come away from your 
folks, and your homes, and your colleges 
to help get a bad job done; and when the 
job’s finished some of you will go back to 
your colleges, and your folks, and your 
homes—and some won’t. 

“But if the ones that go back have 
gotten the real spirit of the navy—the 
spirit that was already strong when boys 
like you were rampaging over the seas on 
the old wooden ship Constellation that’s 
tied up to the wharf here—they’ll go 
back, and carry with them through the 
remainder of their lives the knowledge 
that, in time of squalls, their hand was 
steady in the service of the rest of the 
ship; that they helped, to the end, the 
messmate that had fallen; and that, when 
it seemed like it was their turn next, they 
looked death straight in the eye. That’s 
what we call the Spirit of the Navy. 
Don’t forget. it! 

“Now! Atten-shun! 
anchor-watch to you.” 


I'll explain the 


The ship’s doctor dropped stiffly into 
his seat at the ward-room luncheon-table 
and whimsically surveyed his brother offi- 
cers. Perhaps he had grown accustomed 
to the white look of fatigue and tension 
that distinguishes the expression of the 
naval officers who, for months now, have 
faced death on destroyers and transports 
on the North Sea; perhaps his New Eng- 
land training came back to him in half- 
remembered sayings about enduring what 
can’t be remedied, and the hopeful sug- 
gestions of turns in seemingly intermin- 
able roads. At any rate he ignored the 
obvious and soared, conversationally, into 
the cheerfully problematical. 

“T’ve been wondering all morning if I 
hadn’t better try out an unpatented in- 
vention of a Buddhist priest I saw in 
Japan,” observed the doctor, helping him- 
self to tinned sardines and damp crackers. 
“The old fellow was sweeping off the im- 
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maculate white straw mats of a Kyoto 
temple, and as he frisked over to collect 
an entrance fee of me I noticed that both 
sides of his nose were securely plugged 
with wads of rice-paper. 

“How come?” I questioned, pointing 
at them. 

He waited devoutly, while some wor- 
shippers eased down on their fine work 
with the prayer-gong, before he answered, 
“Cold on the head, have got!” and inti- 
mated that nfuch valuable time might be 
lost if he had to stop every time he needed 
to blow his nose; and besides, as he in- 
dulgently informed me, he hadn’t ever 
owned a handkerchief. I’ve been think- 
ing of trying his scheme out on the crew 
of this ship. 

“They’ve every variety of cough and 
whoop, from the copy of a lyric cry toa 
replica of the Gregorian chant. I'll al- 
ways remember this cruise by the oppor- 
tunities I’ve had to study snuffles.” 

The mess listened with a visible easing 
of tension. “If the old fellow’s cold was 
really bad I should think his procedure 
would, in time, have made his brain come 
adrift. How did he breathe?” questioned 
the executive officer. 

“Oh, he just let his mouth hang jaun- 
tily open. A nose isn’t really a neces- 
sity any more than an appendix is; it’s 
an ornament,” said the doctor, cheerfully 
surveying the mess. “Of course, I don’t 
mean that ail noses are ornamental,’ he 
added, and dodged a cracker thrown by 
the navigator. 

“Too bad you fellows can’t get a 
glimpse of your great-great-great-grand- 
children when the manufacturers of food 
substitutes, preservatives, and adultera- 
tions, and we surgeons have, by our com- 
bined and unceasing efforts, permanently 
divorced them from their unnecessary 
decorations. No teeth! Nohair! No 
tonsils! No appendixes! No gall-blad- 
ders! No—but I’llspare you. It'll bea 
neat and trim population in those happy 
days,” said the doctor with dramatic 
airiness. 

“My great-great-grandchildren!” ob- 
served the engineer officer, and glanced 
through the rain-streaked port-hole past 
which gray, foam-crested waves raced be- 
fore the icy wind, under a heavy sky. 

A little silence fell upon the mess; they 
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all knew that the engineer officer’s first- 
born had arrived in this warring world a 
month after its father had joined the ship, 
and except for photographs he had never 
seen it. His wife wrote of the baby’s su- 
perlative beauty and charm and planned 
for the happy days of reunion, but 
somehow a shadowy foreboding that 
crouched behind her cheering words had 
eluded her and crept into the envelope 
to loom large when the letter was opened. 
The engineer officer broke the silence with 
hasty querulousness. 

“Be thankful there’s nothing worse 
than colds the matter with the crew,” he 
admonished, and set his teeth under a 
swift stab of pain; for several days these 
attacks had come with increasing fre- 
quency and violence. “This is no time 
to get sick,” his spirit asserted with grim 
anger at the inopportune besieger. 

“What about my keeping in practice?” 
asked the doctor, and added: “These are 
queer days in the navy! I was talking 
with one of the petty officers who drilled 
the apprentice seamen at the training-sta- 
tion last summer, and the old fellow was 
upset! He had a big lot of boys fresh 
from different colleges to train, and they 
overturned all his previous experiences. 
He went carefully over the manual of 
arms with them the first day, and the 
next morning, to his amazed astonish- 
ment, they executed each order with un- 
varying precision. 

“*VYou know these exercises already ?’ 
he questioned bewilderedly. 

“*Why, yes,’ answered one of the boys; 
‘you told them to us yesterday.’ 

“You see, the new apprentice seamen 
represented the college-trained product, 
to whom concentration is a necessity. 
The petty officer’s experience had been 
with boys of less education, who learn by 
the frequent repetition of drilling, and 
drilling, and drilling—the mechanical ac- 
tion of untrained -minds,” explained the 
doctor. 

“T should think that with such new 
material we could build up a magnificent 
personnel,” exclaimed the executive en- 
thusiastically. 

The doctor smiled. ‘You haven’t been 
reading your little book of fables lately, 
or you’d remember that everything has 
its disadvantages,” he admonished, and 
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added: “The old classes of apprentice sea- 
men hadn’t trained minds, but most of 
them had learned the ground-plan rules 
of discipline—poverty generally incul- 
cates that. The new boys don’t know the 
meaning of the word! As far as they’re 
concerned, it’s an incoherent assortment 
of syllables made up from unintelligible 
letters. 

“One indignant youth returned to the 
training-station to find that the ship he 
was assigned to had sailed. ‘I like their 
nerve—going off without me!’ he asserted 
in loud and righteous wrath to the petty 
officer engaged in warping him toward the 
brig. ‘I sent them word that my mother 
had come up to see me, so they needn’t 
expect me back until she’d left—and 
they’ve gone without waiting for me!’ 

* Another lad had been notified that he 
was to stand watch from four to eight, but 
some acquaintances motored over from 
Narragansett, so he sent a message to the 
captain that he wouldn’t be able to get 
back until later, as he was to dine with 
friends at a restaurant which he ingenu- 
ously named. Imagine his resentful in- 
dignation when, just after the soup had 
been served, he was snatched into a 
standing position by an unsympathetic 
master-at-arms. ‘I sent the captain 
word,’ he expostulated. ‘Is that so? 
What’s a captain? ’Tis the admiral you 
should have notified,’ commented the 
master-at-arms witheringly. 

“This same boy is my hospital appren- 
tice now, and he’s askeenasarazor. He 
still grins sheepishly over his farewell din- 
ner party, but he has ideas of his own! 
We have great arguments about a sur- 
geon’s privileges and responsibilities—” 
The doctor broke off and glanced about. 
“T don’t eat more than the rest of you; I 
talk more,” he explained, and turned his 
attention to his luncheon. 

The engineer officer leaned forward. 
“What does your hospital apprentice 
think a surgeon’s privileges are?” he 
asked idly. 

“Oh, the right to decide whether the 
future holds enough for a patient to make 
his life worth living. I tell him that no 
one can guess what the future may hold,” 
laughed the doctor. 

Outside the wind was rising and the 
rain, like fine steel wires, whipped across 
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the port-holes as the ship, with undimin- 
ished speed, swept along on her pre- 
scribed course. “Nasty weather,” com- 
mented the executive; then, struck by 
something in the engineer officer’s face, 
asked: “What ails you? You look green 
and seasick !” 

“Me seasick !” ejaculated the engineer, 
with ungrammatical scorn, as he pushed 
back his chair. “I’ve had a queer pain 
for two or three days. I may be around 
to see you later in the afternoon, doc.” 

The doctor nodded hospitably. “I’m 
specializing on colds at present, but of 
course—” He glanced keenly at the en- 
gineer officer. “ Better come along with 
me now,” he suggested. 

The engineer shook his head. “I’ve 
several things to attend to,” he said as 
he hurried away. 

“He never thinks of any engines—ex- 
cept the ship’s,’”’ complained the doctor, 
making his way back to his quarters and 
the routine duties of his afternoon. 


The doctor’s tiny office was also his 
consulting and operating room, and, after 
glancing about and noting that every- 
thing was in order and the apprentice at 
his post, he gave the signal for a bugler to 
sound sick-call. 

“That’s a pretty call,” observed the 
apprentice as the birdlike crescendo— 
muffled because of circumstances— 
sounded through the narrow passages. 

“Sounds all right to those who haven’t 
anything the matter with them,” growled 
the doctor, still bothered by the engineer 
officer’s white face. “Here they come,” 
he added as the distant chorus of coughs 
drew nearer. 

“This beats the way doctors ashore sit 
around and wait for patients,”’ observed 
the hospital apprentice conversationally; 
“here, when you’re ready, you just have 
a bugle blown.” He stepped back and 
busied himself with a tray of instruments 
as the doorway filled with a group of 
sailors. 

The doctor glanced keenly at his pa- 
tients, while his capable hands moved 
swiftly: there were several burns to dress 
and rebandage, a wrenched arm to ease 
by a light sling, several decreasing colds 
to prescribe for, an injured foot to ex- 
amine and pronounce cured, and one fe- 

















verish boy to consign to the unblemished 
whiteness of the tiny sick-bay, where he 
could be under observation. 

“We'll get into port day after to-mor- 
row. If he develops anything in the 
meantime we’ll be able to transfer him 
then to a hospital ashore,” mused the 
doctor as the last patient filed out. 

“Seems impertinent for a disease to at- 
tack a man when he’s on such duty as 
this,” observed the hospital apprentice, 
steadying himself as the ship, after climb- 
ing up the long, steep hill of a great wave, 
plunged sharply down into a yawning 
gulf. 

“Last year at this time I was fiddling 
around Cambridge and Boston,” said the 
apprentice reflectively, as he closed the 
cover of the sterilizer, “and my chief 
grievance was that my mother would keep 
urging me to go and see the Sargent and 
Abbey paintings in the public library; 
she wrote about them so often that it got 
on my nerves. It seems centuries ago!” 

“Did it get on your nerves enough to 
make you obey her?” questioned the 
doctor. 

The hospital apprentice smiled. “No,” 
he confessed, then added comfortably: 
“T’ll go and see them after the war is 
over; there’ll be lots of time for pictures 
then.” 

“You think you'll have learned by that 
time to obey orders?” asked the doctor. 

The apprentice laughed. “Discipline 
is now my middle name,” he asserted 
genially. 

The doctor, glancing about the tiny 
room, noted the immaculate orderliness of 
the compact arrangements, and thought: 
“T am lucky in getting that boy for a hos- 
pital apprentice. Come in!” he called, 
and started forward at sight of the engi- 
neer officer’s drawn face. 

“Yes?” questioned the doctor. 

The engineer could hardly achieve a 
twisted, rueful smile. “I’ve had inter- 
mittent pain for nearly a week—but just 
now — something — must —have — hap- 
pened,” he gasped, and crumpled into a 
limp heap. The doctor groaned as he felt 
the feverish hands and wrists. “Why 
couldn’t he have given me a chance before 
it wore him out?” he demanded of the 
appalled apprentice as the engineer officer 
opened his heavy eyes. 
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There followed some moments of mi- 
nute examination and a hurried con- 
ference with the captain and executive 
officer. 

“The fever is rising—perforated appen- 
dix, I think. Ought to operate at once— 
although it’s pretty rough,”’ commented 
the doctor with laconic brevity. “T’ll do 
all I can to hold him over until we get in 
to port, but, of course, I won’t wait a 
minute if in my opinion the operation be- 
comes necessary. Too bad they didn’t 
teach us to operate while doing gymnastic 
exercises at our hospital! But there are 
fairly smooth spaces when the ship is 
climbing a wave.” 

The doctor went back to the engineer’s 
cabin and relieved the hospital appren- 
tice. “You'd better get everything ready 
—in case I need them. And keep watch 
of that boy in the sick-bay; if his tem- 
perature goes up call me,” said the doc- 
tor, as he settled down in a chair by the 
narrow bunk. 

The engineer officer, opening tired 
eyes, looked at the doctor’s kindly face. 
“Beastly poor taste for me to cave in 


now,” he said, and hesitated. “Is it— 
anything serious?” he asked. 
The doctor shook his head. “The 


usual common or garden variety of ap- 
pendicitis; you should have come to me 
before. Earlier there was a chance of my 
being able to reduce the inflammation, 
but now I'll probably have to operate,” he 
said. 

The enginger officer drew a deep breath. 
“The pain—is almost unbearable,” he 
whispered between clinched teeth, his 
face wet with perspiration. 

The afternoon dragged by, punctuated 
by the creaking of straining bulkheads, 
the racing of the screw, the shrieking of 
wind and lashing of rain, as the ship 
forged ahead through the mist. 

By evening there was no chance, in the 
doctor’s opinion, of avoiding the opera- 
tion. He leaned over the engineer officer 
and told him this decision, even as he 
realized that the wide, shining eyes held 
no glance of comprehension. A few min- 
utes later they carried the oblivious en- 
gineer through narrow passages to the 
tiny operating-room, where the hospital 
apprentice, inwardly quaking under the 
responsibility of assisting at a serious op- 
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eration, stood, flanked by sterilized in- 
struments, dressings, and sponges, and 
the ether which he was to administer. 


The doctor adjusted the sterile dress- 
ings and, fastening the abdominal binder, 
removed the gauze pad from over his 
mouth. “That is good work—if I do say 
it myself!” he said; “and not one second 
too soon. Some day, when I have time, 
I’ll write an article for the medical jour- 
nals on performing major operations dur- 
ing a hurricane on the North Sea.” He 
glanced at the hospital apprentice ap- 
provingly. ‘You were wasting your time 
at Harvard learning to be a lawyer! 
You’d make a first-class surgeon,” he 
praised, and his assistant flushed with 
pleasure as he turned toward the sterilizer 
with a tray full of instruments. 

The doctor helped straighten the cabin, 
keeping a watchful eye on the still figure 
of the engineer officer. “Better to keep 
him right here. I can take care of him 
and regulate the temperature, too,” he 
mused, and added aloud: “T’ll be glad to 
get him safely ashore, though. A sea 
voyage may be good for some sick people, 
but every rule has its exception. Now, 
lad, you’d better get to your hammock. 
There’ll be another day to-morrow—and 
it’s nearly here!” 

“T couldn’t go to sleep now,” protested 
the apprentice, turning the leaves of a 
medical text-book. He mumbled over the 
words: “Incision, superficial fascia—ex- 
ternal oblique muscle—internal oblique— 
normal salt solutions—string suture— 
catgut. Gracious! Did you do all those 
things to him?” questioned the appren- 
tice, busily informing himself on appendi- 
citis operations. 

The doctor smiled. 
agreed. 

The apprentice turned the pages. 
“Listen to this!’”’ he began, and read an 
account of the decision by a doctor to let 
a deformed and mentally deficient child 
die. ‘‘Caused a lot of criticism,” com- 
mented the hospital apprentice; “but I 
should think that any sensible person 
would side with the physician—wouldn’t 
you?” 

“No,” answered the doctor grimly. 
“Every human being should have his 
chance—you never can tell what may be 


“All those!’ he 
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waiting just around the corner. Where 
would we end if every surgeon had the 
right to decide who was—or wasn’t—en- 
titled to go on living?” The doctor 
laughed. “Most of our consciences will 
warn us to avoid the operating-table 
when those ideas go into effect,” he com- 
mented. 

“Well, I don’t know—” began the 
apprentice, and helped the doctor fix the 
blankets around the engineer officer, who 
was beginning to toss feebly about and 
mumble a few disconnected words. “ Pis- 
ton — furnace’ — rods — bolts — oil — 
wrenches ”’ passed haltingly in review sey- 
eral times; twice, with growing distinc- 
tions, he spoke of the gauge. “ Do—your 
—best—boys!” urged the engineer offi- 
cer cheerily. ; 

“Funny how the work aboard ship gets 
into the marrow of a man’s bones,”’ whis- 
pered the apprentice wonderingly; ‘“‘even 
ether won’t drive it out!” 

“Tt’s—all—in the—day’s work,” mum- 
bled theengineer. “Whatever—happens, 
do—your—best! Then—it—won’t—be 
your fault. It’ll be—all in—the day’s— 
work!” The words evidently appealed 
to him. “All—in the—day’s work,” he 
whispered. 

“Sometimes it’s a long day,”’ yawned 
the doctor tiredly; then sought diversion 
in conversation. “What were you doing 
a year ago to-night?” he asked. 

“Well, I can’t remember exactly,” said 
the apprentice. “I had a crush on a girl 
whose people have a nice old place at 
Dedham, and I was out there most of the 
fall. She was a pretty girl—attractive, 
too; but the train service to Dedham was 
poor, and after winter closed in it grew so 
cold travelling back and forth that I gave 
up going toseeher. I was awfully in love 
with that girl! What was her name?” 
mused the hospital apprentice perplex- 
edly. 

The doctor smiled; this was what he 
had hoped for. “Will you hunt her up 
again after the war?” he asked with ear- 
nest solicitude. 

The hospital apprentice eyed him bel- 
ligerently. “With any kind of luck she’ll 
have grandchildren before this war is 
over,” he prophesied darkly. “TI’ll come 
home a doddering, famous old gentleman 
whom she’ll be proud to have known. 
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‘Have you forgotten how I loved you?’ 
I'll quaver,” enlarged the apprentice, 
growing sorry for himself and his blighted 
happiness. 

The doctor was not romantic. ‘“ May- 
be she’ll have forgotten your name, too,” 
he suggested heartlessly. 

The hospital apprentice lapsed into a 
wilted silence. 

The engineer officer was holding a 
heated, if halting, technical conversation 
with his engine-room assistant. “You’re 
wrong about that valve, Austin,” he re- 
peated monotonously. The doctor wait- 
ed until he quieted down. 

“How did you happen to apply for the 
hospital corps?” he inquired, knowing 
from experience that almost any topic 
could be amusing when viewed through 
the apprentice’s eyes. 

“Process of elimination,” answered the 
boy. “My governor doesn’t believe in en- 
couraging idleness, so during each sum- 
mer vacation I take a shot at ‘earning my 
salt.’ I’ve had a try at enough different 
kinds of home diversions to know that I 
wasn’t keen to shovel, or oil, or scrub 
much; besides, I like to save lives,” as- 
serted the apprentice modestly. “I often 
think how I’d act on a sinking ship. ‘This 
way to life-boat No. 11! Women and 
‘kids first! Heave ho on the line, my 
-hearties !’”’ declaimed the apprentice dra- 
matically. 

The doctor smiled, then stood up to 
hold the blankets over the engineer offi- 
cer. “Wish he wouldn’t toss around,” he 
Said. 

* The engineer opened his eyes and 
looked vaguely about. “ Mary?” he whis- 
pered, and waited. “Mary!” called the 
engineer officer, and lowered his voice. 
“Didn’t—I—tell you I’d—be—back ?” 
he questioned. “I’ve come—safely back 
—to you—Mary,” he affirmed. 

Outside the wind had risen to a high, 
thin shriek; the rain lashed across the 
port-holes and contrasted strangely with 
the sunshiny garden of dreams in which 
the sick man’s mind lingered. He spoke 
comfortingly. 

“Yes— Mary, dear—we’ll have—iris 
and—lilacs, syringas and—lilies,”’ he prom- 
ised faintly. ‘“‘A—little house—vines, 
and a—curving path—a meadow—with 
long shadows—on the grass—and apple- 
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blossoms!” His voice changed to a low, 
accentless tone: “ Don’t cry—little wife— 
this is what—happens when—a man goes 
down—to the sea—in ships.—The part- 
ings—are cruelly—hard.”’ 

He tossed feverishly. ‘Mary and— 
the—baby !” said the engineer officer with 
clear distinctness. 

There was silence except for the roar 
of the wind. 

The engineer spoke again. “A—fine, 
generous—young country—America,”’ he 
whispered musingly; “not what—our fore- 
fathers intended—perhaps—but lovable! 
They forget—so quickly—Americans, be- 
cause—they’re young,” he explained, and 
went on: “When the—war is over—we’ll 
have—the little house—blue smoke from 
the chimneys—across the—winter sky— 
jonquils, in spring—and birds, calling !— 
calling to—Mary, and—the—baby,” as- 
serted the engineer officer in a wistful 
voice and looked fixedly at the doctor. 

The hospital apprentice tucked in a 
blanket end. “Funny what they remem- 
ber, isn’t it? I wouldn’t have guessed 
that he had an ounce of sentiment——” 

The engineer officer was speaking; it 
was the continuation, no doubt, of a con- 
versation ended weeks before. “Don’t 
cry—Mary,” he comforted. “Soon, per- 
haps—I’ll be back—and then—we'll try to 
save—toward getting—the little house.” 
He wrinkled his forehead in thoughtful 
perplexity. “I can’t remember—how it 
goes—but it’s something about—there not 
being—‘any more sea!’ Don’t cry, Mary 
—I promise you—there shall not be—any 
more sea.” 

The doctor glanced toward the black 
circle of the port-hole. ‘Guess there’ll be 
a lot of us who will have had enough sea 
by the time this cruise is over,’”’ he com- 
mented cheerfully. “I feel quite dif- 
ferently about the emigration question 
since I’ve been intimately acquainted 
with the climate over here. I don’t won- 
der they’re all so keen about getting ‘a 
place in the sun.’ Even such a poor, 
half-baked, watery sun as theirs is!” 

The hospital apprentice grinned. 
““‘Dampness is what makes the trees so 
green,’” he quoted provocatively. 

“Humph !” growled the doctor. 

“What are they going to live on—if 
anything happens to me?” questioned the 
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engineer officer, so coherently that the 
apprentice jumped; the worried tone 
changed to command: “Clean up that 
bright work,” he ordered; “what sort 
of showing will we make at inspection— 
with it that way?” Suddenly his un- 
recognizing eyes filled with tears. “J 
can’t die !” groaned the engineer. ‘“Can’t 
you realize that—there’s nothing for them 
to live on?” He paused and looked 
vaguely about. “Where am I?” he 
questioned. 

“Try to lie still,” suggested the doctor, 
and shook his head at the unanswering 
stare. ‘He will be out from under the 
anesthetic in a few minutes,” he said, and 
added: “Time for you to turn in, young 
man.” 

The hospital apprentice yawned. “I 
am getting sleepy,” he admitted; “T’ll 
go to bed as soon as I’ve taken the 
temperature of that fellow in the sick- 
bay.” 

The doctor nodded. “I don’t think he 
has anything but the beginning of a bad 
cold—and we’ve knocked that out—but 
I don’t like to take chances,” he said, 
pulling the blanket up over the tossing 
figure on the table. ‘Keep as quiet as 
you can!” he admonished soothingly to 
unheeding ears. 

The engineer officer was far away from 
ships and storms and suffering. ~ 

“‘Apple-blossoms?”’ he suggested; 
“roses? ‘Gather — your rosebuds — 
while you—may.’ Time doesn’t—fly very 
swiftly—nowadays, does it, dear? But 
nothing—lasts forever !—except love—” 
whispered the engineer to a woman who, 
leagues away, was filling the aching lone- 
liness of the long days with lovely plans 
and dreams for the coming years. 

“Teach the—baby to be—like you. I 
—wouldn’t ask anything better—than 
that!’ said the engineer gently. “And 
if I—don’t come back—you’ll be thank- 
ful—after the first—sorrow is over—that 
I—did my duty.” 

The doctor moved uneasily. “Feel as 
though I were listening at a keyhole or 
reading some one’s letters,” he growled. 
“T’ll be glad when he quits talking.” 

The hospital apprentice returned. 
“Normal,” he reported, putting down the 
thermometer; “he can go back to duty 
in the morning. Anything else I can do? 
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What an awful night!” he commented, as 
the ship pitched into the trough of the sea. 

“Yes,” agreed the doctor; “when I 
write my prescription for a cottage in the 
country I’ll omit the wind—as well as the 
sea. Must be fun to plan such things 
with your wife,” he mused. “In the 
navy you spend most of your time plan- 
ning for-things you never get a chance to 
do. But anticipation is free!” He mo- 
tioned toward the engineer. ‘“‘He doesn’t 
think of the days when the cottage roof 
will leak and the furnace go on a strike.” 
He paused and looked closely at his pa- 
tient. 

“Hulloa, oldman! Feeling all shot to 
pieces at the hands of a trusted friend?” 
he questioned clearly. 

The engineer officer smiled. “Hulloa, 
doc! Is it—over?” he whispered. 

“Tt certainly is!” asserted the doctor. 
“That appendix is now attached to one 
of the swells of the sea and, judging from 
appearances, they’re plenty strong enough 
to stand it! Now, if you'll lie still and 
take things easy you'll be as fit as a 
fiddle in a short time— Great Scott!” 
ejaculated the doctor as, with a deafening 
crash, the ship keeled sharply on her side. 

There was a rain of broken glass, in- 
struments, and hospital stores from the 
wall cabinets; in an instant the small 
cabin was littered with a chaotic mass of 
wreckage as the doctor climbed painfully 
to his feet and wiped the blood from a cut 
across his forehead out of his eyes. 

The hospital apprentice, steadying an 
injured arm, helped the doctor pull the 
engineer’s limp body back onto the table 
—then, turning, opened the door into the 
passageway and looked out. ‘“Torpe- 
doed !”” whispered the apprentice, with a 
little gasp. “‘The whole side’s blown out 
—we'll have to hurry—to get away.” 

The doctor eyed him quietly. ‘Get 
the sailor in the sick-bay an overcoat and 
take him up on deck with you,” he ad- 
vised, adjusting a small-pillow under the 
engineer officer’s head. “And if you see 
the executive ask what the chances are 
for getting him away,” he said, indicating 
the sick man. 

“The executive’s cabin was right above 
where the torpedo hit. He’s dead, prob- 
ably!” said the apprentice as he disap- 
peared through the door. 





Even as they turned, the ship, with a sharp upward swing of her stern, lifted it high in the air—then, 
like a great stone, plunged down through the icy water.—Page 458. 


Vor. LXIV.—36 
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From outside a terrific clamor had 
arisen; there was the shrill sound of escap- 
ing steam, the clatter of running feet, the 
clear call of a bugle, the sharp, insistent 
snapping of wrenched rivets and beams; 
and suddenly there came the dull boom of 
an explosion. 

“What has happened ?” whispered the 
engineer officer vaguely. 

“Nothing—but what comes in the 
day’s work,” fhe doctor assured him, and 
added: “Will you lie perfectly still while 
I’m away for a few seconds?” 

The engineer nodded. The doctor hur- 
ried into the passage and ran up the 
gangway-ladder. Already the ship was 
listing; on deck an officer and some sailors 
were working at the lashings of the life- 
rafts. There was little confusion or noise 
except where the gunners were loading 
and firing the forward guns at the un- 
offending waves, and a quartermaster 
stolidly hoisted the distress signal flags 
across the sloping yard-arm. 

The doctor smiled grimly as he spelled 
out the message. 

Near by two overturned launches float- 
ed on the towering waves; a dreary cur- 
tain of mist shut down on any approach- 
ing help. 

The doctor turned and went back to 
his cabin; smiling, he bent over the en- 
gineer officer. “I may need to do a 
little more to your side, but first—” 
He wrenched the wardrobe door loose 
and slid it carefully under the sick 
man. Deftly and swiftly he wound long 
woollen bandages across the engineer 
officer’s body and around the door. “I 
need a little more space for you,” he ex- 
plained. 

The engineer watched him with puzzled 
bewilderment. 

The door to the passageway swung sud- 
denly open. “Are you going to drown 
down here—like a rat in a trap?” de- 
manded the hospital apprentice breath- 
lessly from the doorway. 

The doctor eyed him with stern disap- 
proval. “Don’t speak to me like that,’ 
he said. 

The hospital apprentice laughed mirth- 
lessly. ‘‘ Discipline!” he ejaculated. “In 
a few minutes there won’t be any disci- 
pline because there won’t be any ship! 
Come up on deck where, at least, you’ll 
have a fighting chance.” He lowered his 
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voice. ‘The submarine that got us came 
to the surface just now!” 

“Did they offer to rescue any one?” 
questioned the doctor sharply as he car- 
ried the ether nearer. 

“No,” answered the apprentice. ‘The 
submarine’s officers and crew laughed as 
they saw our men trying to launch the 
ship’s boats and keep them afloat!” He 
hesitated, and motioned toward the en- 
gineer. “You can’t save him! Come 
along!” he urged. 

The doctor did not answer as he low- 
ered the ether cone and bent over his pa- 
tient. ‘Can you understand me?” he 
questioned. 

“Yes,” whispered the sick man. 

“Then do as I tell you—for Mary and 
the baby !”” commanded the doctor. 

The engineer officer nodded faintly. 

“‘Breathe—deep! Breathe deep! 
Breathe deep! That’s fine! Keep it 
up, old fellow,” ordered the doctor, and 
glanced up at the appalled apprentice. 

“T couldn’t let a half-conscious man 
face the horror of the next few minutes !” 
commented the doctor. ‘Now, if he 
drowns, he won’t know anything about 
it. It’s the best I could do,” explained 
the doctor humbly. 

The ship, with a lurch, listed sharply to 
starboard; a wave of icy water ran across 
the deck. The doctor turned to the hos- 
pital apprentice. 

“Ts your good arm strong enough to 
help me get him up on deck?” he ques- 
tioned breathlessly. 

The hospital apprentice nodded. To- 
gether they hoisted the engineer up the 
gangway ladder; together shoved the door 
out over the sloping side and watched it 
float away with its unconcious burden on 
the crest of a great wave; then, steadying 
themselves, looked for a loose spar or life- 
preserver. 

Even as they turned, the ship, with a 
sharp upward swing of her stern, lifted it 
high in the air—then, like a great stone, 
plunged down through the icy water. 


But the engineer officer, struggling 
slowly back to health in an English hospi- 
tal, will never again during his lifetime 
hear the wind blow and the rain beat 
against the window without feeling a 
helpless sense of agonized humbleness 
deeper and keener than pain. 
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Héléne of France, Duchess of Aosta. 


She had been right in the danger zone, working as a nurse at the head 
of the Italian Red Cross.—Page 472. 


ITALY AND THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
By Alice McKay Kelly 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


mq YOUNG Italian woman, 
young in years only, for 
her grief-shadowed face 
had lost its youth, stag- 
gered into the American 
Red Cross headquarters in 





Naples one day last January. Her dark, 
heavy-lidded eyes, sunk deep above 





cheek-bones framing hollow cheeks, 
burned with a despair that might have 
been delirium. Her black hair hung in 
dull strings about her face. Her tattered 
garments fell apart, revealing a body worn 
and emaciated. 

As I hurried forward to assist her she 
extended her fleshless arms and moaned 
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My arms 


I had 


“Signora! Signora! See! 
were full. Now they are empty. 
three. Now I have none!” 

Over and over again, this was the bur- 
den of her cry. It was only when her 
body and her spirit had been warmed by 
a bowl of hot broth and several slices of 
wholesome black bread that I succeeded 
in drawing from her the details of her suf- 
ferings. Her husband was at the front— 
soméwhere in the line of the Piave. She 
had not seen him for nearly a year. Three 
months before, with her three babies—a 
boy of two and girls of three and four— 
she had been driven from her little cottage 
in northern Italy by the shells of the ad- 
vancing Austrians. They had walked 

*through the rain for days before reaching 
the cattle-cars, transformed for military 
purposes into troop-trains, which carried 
her and thousands like her from their 
devastated homes. 

The train stopped at a wayside station 
to water the engine. Her children had 
not eaten for many hours, so she alighted 
in order to buy some goat’s milk and 
bread from a vender on a knoll above the 
track. When she returned the train had 
pulled away, taking her children with it. 

From the northernmost border of Italy 
to the extreme tip of the boot and across 
the straits into Sicily, the distracted 
mother had wandered—walking, riding 
on trains or on boats, begging a lift from 
passing vehicles, going without food and 
drink for days at a stretch, crying out in 
vain for her lost little ones. Desperate, 
depleted in mind and body, she had at 
last found her way to the American Red 
Cross. 

“Oh, signora,” she pleaded, bowing her 
face in her hands and swaying her racked 
body, “surely the Croce Rossa Ameri- 
cana, which can do everything, will find 
my babies for me.” The American Red 
Cross is searching for her babies. It had 
not succeeded in its quest when I left 
Italy, but no stone will be left unturned 
until at least some word is unearthed for 
the sad little mother. She has been 
clothed and fed and sheltered, and is now 
working in one of the Red Cross labora- 
tories in Naples. 

This sorry tale was a medium of self- 
realization for me. Ever since the morn- 
ing, last December, when the telephone 
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rang in my home, and I was greeted with 
the surprising question, “Do you want to 
go to Italy for real service within a few 
days?” and I had followed that greeting 
down to the office of Mr. Robert P: Per- 
kins, who had just been appointed Amer- 
ican Red Cross commissioner for Italy, 
in order that I might tell him w/y it would 
not be possible for me to go at this time, 
and had left his office asking: “When do 
you wish me to start?” I had con- 
jectured my ready acceptance of the in- 
vitation to become a member of the 
commission. I had previously refused 
the opportunity of going overseas, feeling 
that there was nothing I could do but 
what some other woman could do it far 
better. Then, too, I had arranged a lec- 
ture tour for the season, promising to 
allow nothing to disturb the programme. 
And yet this offer, coming as it did, like a 
bolt out of the blue, had seemed to take 
me, outside of my own will, from home, 
across the Atlantic to Paris, through 
France, into Italy and down into Naples. 

Several nifhts as I lay in my steamer- 
chair, looking from the darkened deck out 
over the giant waves flashing ominously 
in the starlight, I had pondered my feeble 
resistance to this alien and impalpable 
power. Again in Paris, still slave to that 
exacting master of yesterday, personal 
comfort, the cold, in satirical whimsey, 
drove me to regretful memories of my 
household gods. In Rome my point of 
view underwent no noticeable change. 
It was for the distraught little profugha 
mother in Naples to teach me, through 
her need and the answer to it of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, that we are all—men, 
women, and nations—but instruments 
of a persistent truth, working its way 
through the black horror of war’s illusions 
by a unified principle to a permanent 
good. It was this knowledge, remaining 
with me through all of the sad but pur- 
poseful days of my stay in Italy, when 
life passed before me as a grotesque pag- 
eantry evolved from the barbaric code 
of pan-Germanism, that translated the 
centre of my perplexities from myself to 
those whose plight demanded the Chris- 
tian world’s service. It was this trans- 
mutation which protected me against a 
physical breaking down before tragedies 
so tremendous they leave one helpless un- 




















The Hotel Victoria was placed at our disposal by the Italian officials. —Page 464. 
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less one is able to grasp and hold that 
“power outside ourselves which makes for 
fortitude as well as for righteousness.” 
It was this renewed faith which whispered 
words of courage to be passed along to the 
stricken, giving them fresh courage to run 
their course with patience. 

The bereft profugha was but one of 
countless thousands—old women, old 
men, young women, and children—who 
were separated from their loved ones, 
their homes, their possessions, and driven 
down from the north by the relentless 
enemy. Some came to escape the on- 
slaught at the Piave. Others fled in terror 
from the towns where the ruthless Gotha 
pursued its diabolical night flights, drop- 
ping death to the innocent and the aged. 
Mothers, their babes at their breasts, 
came to seek food and shelter of the 
American Red Cross lest their little ones 
should perish of cold and hunger. Chil- 
dren of all ages, ragged and famished, 
with a haunting terror in their eyes, whose 
parents had been either killed or sepa- 
rated from them in the flight, wandered 
in, led by that Unseen Power to where 
mercy and shelter awaited them. 

And the old couples! To me they were 
war’s greatest tragedy. Many of them 
had worked side by side through years of 
joy and sorrow, accumulating a comfort- 
able competency for their last years, only 
to be cast from the home they had builded, 
and out upon a strange highway with 
privation and misery as their companions. 
Groups of old women, their sons and 
grandsons at the front, carrying a few 
cherished belongings with them, came 
seeking and crying out for the “Croce 
Rossa Americana,’ and the American 
Red Cross answered them. 

The men of the commission to Italy 
were drawn from the roster of America’s 
well-known manufacturers, bankers, 
architects, lawyers, and doctors. They 
went over with one incentive, the desire 
to stand side by side with the people of 
Italy, helping them to bear their burden, 
uniting with them in a common cause 
and bringing to them the sympathy and 
support of the United States and of all 
patriotic Americans. 


Upon the women, who included Miss . 


Sylvia Coney, Miss Sara Shaw, Miss So- 
phie Foote, and myself, devolved the duty 
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of starting nurses’ homes and training- 
schools, canteens, laboratories, and dis- 
tribution centres where the profughi and 
the families of the men at the front could 
receive shelter, clothes, food, and medical 
care, and where the soldiers themselves 
in passing through the cities on their 
way to and from the front would find 
warmth, nourishment, and comfort to 
speed them on their way. 

Our days were filled to overflowing with 
difficult but no less exalting service, and 
never were we so busy but what our hearts 
responded to the misery that lay all about 
us. The only light shining through the 
darkness was the knowledge of America’s 
victorious purpose and the inspiration of 
Italy’s brave sons fighting on at the 
front. Tragedy after tragedy unfolded 
before us, and yet we always found a smile 
behind the tears, for the Italians are a re- 
silient people. There were the three gen- 
tlewomen “grandma,” “mama,” and 
“daughter” who had fled Treviso, now 
occupied by the Austrians. The daugh- 
ter had carried on her back in a basket, 
the entire way, bits of terra cotta and 
other sacred souvenirs of a bygone con- 
tentment. These they arranged deftly 
about the small though airy room which 
we were able to place at their disposal. 
And here all day long the old grand- 
mother, her white hair gleaming like silver 
threads under her black lace cap, leaned 
over the balcony, an ineffable longing in 
her faded eyes, as her gaze projected itself 
beyond the blue hills of Sorrento, far away 
to the home she had left behind. In pass- 
ing I always asked, “‘ What are you think- 
ing about to-day, grandma?” 

Invariable was her answer: “When 
shall I see my home in Treviso. Signora, 
when am I going back?” 

The devotion of these three to one an- 
other had its humor—the humor that 
strikes close to the border-line of pathos. 
“Daughter,” who was at least fifty, was 
in constant fear that “mama” who was 
seventy, should hear something “upset- 
ting,” while “mama” was every whit 
as solicitous that “grandma,” who con- 
fessed to ninety-two, should be kept from 
all disturbing news. As for “ grandma””— 
her chief concern was comforting the 
“children,” as she called them. 

Then there was old Giuseppe Varischio, 











whose fear had bade him leave Venezia 
with his good wife. He was eighty-four. 
She was past seventy. The frantic crowd 
that pursued its way southward in the 
trains was too much for her fragile body. 
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the cot, shaking with sobs as he smoothed 
the sheets and pillows, again and again 
calling his “moglie” to return. At last 
he was taken to the hospital to visit her. 
Their meeting was touching indeed, for 








Colonel Robert P. Perkins, chief of the American Red Cross Commission to Italy, 
with refugee children. 


The profughi children, whose name was legion, became pre-eminent as disturbers of the city’s and our 
own peace.—Page 466, 


She was taken from the train as soon as 
it arrived in Naples and placed in a hos- 
pital, where her life was despaired of. We 
gave old Giuseppe a room in which there 
were two cots. Here, all day long, he 
looked out of the window, the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, or knelt by 


theirs was the true love which passeth all 
thisunderstanding. ; 

When we told him that she was to come 
home, he was overjoyed. He went about 
the room, murmuring in caressing tones 
“Cara mia! Cara mia!” while he 
stroked the coverlet and tenderly patted 
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the pillow where she was to lie. She lived 
only a week. When she lay there dead, 
waiting for burial, he sat by her side, his 
old shoulders bowed with grief as he 
sobbed: “ We left our beautiful vineyards 
and our home where we had been together 
for more than fifty years, to be with stran- 
gers. Why could I not go too?” 

I can never forget him in his thread- 
bare, but carefully brushed black suit, 
sitting there while the desolate hours went 
by, his head in his hands, rocking back 
and forth as he went over the days of their 
life together, calling her to come back, be- 
moaning the wreck which confronted him. 
Neither can I forget the magnificent 
spirit of Princess di Candriano, lady in 
waiting to the Queen Mother Margherita 
of Italy. Every day she had brought the 
old lady a broth which she had prepared 
herself. When she was told the news of 
the latter’s death, she exclaimed, “Then 
there is still something for me to do,” 
and there in that little room, this noble 
woman whose Hands, before the war, had 
known none but dainty ways, rolled up 
her sleeves, bathed and prepared that 
poor, old refugee for burial. It is of such 
deeds that war’s blood-red fibres are 
woven into the fabric of a newer and a 
truer democracy. 

Housing the profughi was not the sine- 
cure it might seem, as our charges were 
not, for the greater part, of the contadini 
class, who are contented so long as they 
have space to sleep and “pasta” (maca- 
roni) to eat. Rather were they of the 
well-to-do and, in some few instances, of 
the nobility, whose comfort must be in- 
terpreted in larger terms. Their number 
was another perplexing problem, for they 
came down to southern Italy in hordes. 
In Naples alone they approximated 
25,000. However, the way for immediate 
need was quickly made straight. The 
iiotel Victoria, a handsome, spacious 
building overlooking the Bay of Naples, 
capable of sheltering several hundreds, 
was placed at our disposal by the Italian 
officials, while convents and public build- 
ings were opened as emergency homes. 

Miss*Sylvia Coney, a Columbia Uni- 
versity graduate who had specialized in 
foods, made the work of feeding them her 
particular duty, putting her knowledge to 
good and quick account. In no time at 
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all she accomplished what had, at first, 
appeared an impossibility. The pro- 
fughi in the Hotel Victoria were fed abun- 
dantly. She adapted the foodstuffs 
brought over by the commission to the 
needs and methods of the Italian people, 
thereby precluding the depletion of the 
Italian markets by the demands that the 
Red Cross would otherwise have been 
forced to make upon them. Shops for 
the distribution of uncooked food, which 
included beans, rice, and salt meat, were 
organized. This was sold to the needy 
families at one-third of the regular mar- 
ket price, as it was deemed both wiser 
and kinder not to wound the sensibilities 
of these people, loath as they were to ac- 
cept charity but keen to appreciate phi- 
lanthropy. Their lack of funds was 
overcome by the establishment of labora- 
tories or work-rooms where work was 
provided at wages sufficient to provide 
food for theirfamilies. These laboratories 
performed a double duty, for they also 
served to occupy the minds and hands of 
women who otherwise would have sat idle, 
bemoaning their fate and growing more 
helpless and hopeless from day to day. 

We pursued this same policy, when pos- 
sible, with the needy families of the fight- 
ing men, although it was sometimes nec- 
essary to give them food outright. In- 
stead of giving them ready-made clothes, 
we furnished them with bundles of cut 
garments which they took home and made 
themselves. Opportunity was here af- 
forded to weld further the bonds of sym- 
pathy between America and Italy and, at 
the same time, to strengthen the morale of 
the Italian army. Each bundle, whether 
of food or clothing, contained a postal 
card of the American and Italian flags 
entwined and surmounted by a laurel 
wreath encircling the insignia of the Red 
Cross. Above this were the words, 
“Croce Rossa Americana en Italia.” 
Beneath was the inscription: 


Con voi nella fede, 
Per voi la nostra opera. 


Which translated means: 


With you, our faith, 
For you, our work. 


On these the families were asked to write 
to their men at the front telling of their 
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improved condition through the efforts of 
the American Red Cross. 

Our ways and means were a continuous 
source of interest to them. None more 
so than our great American institution, 
the lima bean. None of them had ever 
seen lima beans before. We distributed 
these in small sacks, containing one kilo 
each. As they were necessarily dried, 
they were told how to soak them before 
cooking. One old woman rushed into 
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The laboratories occupied a large room 
in the Hotel Victoria, being converted 
from the magnificent dining-room it had 
been in pre-war days into a model sew- 
ing room with fifty machines and other 
necessary equipment. Bolts of American 
materials were unpacked and the women 
were set to work making garments for the 
destitute dependants of the men at the 
front. In charge of the laboratory was 
Countess Piole-Caselli, whose husband is 








Mrs. Kelly, a group of Italian sailors, and Pasquali “Kelly.” 


The next day an apron was made to cover his nakedness, for the 
rags in which we found him certainly failed of 
that mission.—Page 466. 


headquarters the day after she had re- 
ceived her first sack, gesticulating and 
shouting gleefully: 

“Signorina! Such 
so big. America is so big. Her heart is 
so big. “Her beans are so big!”’ The 
dear soul then explained that when she 
put the beans to soak they grew larger 
and larger until she thought they were 
going to burst, but, upon calling all the 
neighbors in to settle her dilemma, it was 
finally decided, as the beans did not burst, 
that they were just another example of 
America’s giant soul. 


beans! You are 


a major-general of the famous Bersaglieri. 
She was an American girl, Miss Mary 
Phelps, after whose grandmother the city 
of Vicksburg was named. The first day 
of our coming she had visited us exclaim- 
ing as she prepared to work: “I, too, must 
be a soldier! My service is right here!” 
Her work has been invaluable. Every 
day, rain or shine, she is there, supervis- 
ing and directing and encouraging the 
hundred profughi who stitch away earn- 
ing enough money to live on so that they 
will not have to accept what to them 
would have seemed an ignominious alms. 
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About this time the profughi children, 
whose name was legion, became pre- 
eminent as disturbers of the city’s and our 
own peace. Their nerves, overwrought 
because of the terror they had been 
through, sent them running pell-mell up 
and down stairs, here, there, and every- 
where, into the streets, mingling with the 
traffic, or hanging over the sea-wall, in 
constant danger of being run over or of 
falling into the deep waters of the bay. 
Their mothers were in a constant state of 
distraction. As for us women of the 
American Red Cross, we seldom breathed 
at normal intervals when they were out of 
bed. The Montessori school was the 
happy thought that saved the day—and 
them. ; 

Admiral Millo, the Italian admiral in 
command, always helpful and sympa- 
thetic, gave immediate and generous co- 
operation to the plan, giving an order that 
the tables and chairs for the school should 
be made by the sailors in the navy-yard. 
The Montessori outfit was donated by a 
wealthy Italian prince. Classes for chil- 
dren between two and six were conducted 
by a teacher, Signorina Sartori, who with 
her aged mother had fled from the north, 
and had found a refuge with the American 
Red Cross. Here the little ones were 
taught the service which drove fear from 
their hearts and put love back in its place 
once again. At noon they were served 
with a rich ministrone, an Italian soup 
made of beans and vegetables and a bit of 
meat, and slices of wholesome bread. 
After which they laid their little mat- 
tresses, provided for this occasion, on the 
floor and slept until half past three when 
they resumed their studies. At half past 
five they were given a supper of bread and 
milk and rice, the wholesome meals being 
prepared for them in a model kitchen by 
the girls and boys of the industrial school 
under the direction of a great-hearted 
- Italian woman, herself a refugee. 

Another profugha, who had been a 
teacher in the north, was placed in charge 
of the school for children over six. As I 
have already mentioned, industrial and 
academic classes were started for the older 
boys and girls. 

To my mind the establishment of these 
schools will prove themselves one of 
America’s greatest gifts to Italy, con- 
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tributing as they are to the mental and 
physical preparedness for the rehabilita- 
tion and upbuilding of the nation which 
will be the tremendous task of the chil- 
dren of this generation. 

No better testimony of this can be 
given than the boy Pasquali. One day, 
as I was walking down the street in Na- 
ples, there suddenly whirled before me, 
from a dark corner, one of the oddest bits 
of humanity I have ever seen. Stunted, 
ragged, emaciated, aged somewhere be- 
tween ten and forty, he turned hand- 
springs, alternately extending what ap- 
peared to be a very grimy, claw-like hand 
for alms. 

“This must not be with the American 
Red Cross here,” I remarked to my com- 
panion, and we immediately proceeded to 
bring the little creature to his feet. He 
was as grotesque as any character that 
ever graced a parade of horribles. He 
lifted his dirty, wizened little face and 
smiled, as he tried to wiggle away from us. 
We finally succeeded in getting him to 
Red Cross headquarters where a bath, a 
good meal, and a suit of sorts began his 
metamorphosis. The next day an apron 
was made to cover his nakedness, for the 
rags in which we found him certainly 
failed of that mission. At once he sta- 
tioned himself outside of my office-door 
and insisted upon saluting every one who 
came in or went out. Calling him in, we 
asked him what he would like to do most 
of all. 

He rubbed his head, as if considering 
a knotty problem, and, after a moment 
of hard thought, he replied that he wanted 
to go to school. Provided with a sailor 
suit, a cap, and his first pair of shoes and 
stockings, the next day he was placed in 
school, where he was to spend his morn- 
ings, the afternoons being devoted to 
earning a small~sum by making himself 
generally useful about headquarters. At 
the end of the first week he brought me a 
paper on which he had written, spelling it 
out letter by letter, “Pasquali Kelly.” As 
he presented me with it he informed me 
that, in future, Pasquali Kelly was his 
name. In less than six weeks that child, 
who for his twelve years of life had been 
practically parentless and homeless, get- 
ting his living in the streets by the soldi 
thrown him by a pitying crowd, could 
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read and write—not fluently nor perfect- 
ly, but quite intelligently and legibly. 
He grew to be a useful adjunct to our 
forces, and it nearly broke his heart to be 
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after the war, when the Red Cross re- 
turned to America, he must go on learning 
to be a good man so that he would be of 
use to his splendid country. His faith- 











Miss Italia Garibaldi, surrounded by refugee children from Udine, in her children’s home, 
which is run by the American Red Cross. 


offered coppers for his services. Finally 
we instilled the American instinct for ac- 
cumulating wealth into him by getting 
him a bank and explaining that by saving 
money he could buy an education. We 
impressed him with the knowledge that, 


fulness was pathetic. He called me his 
second mother, and when I told him I 
was going home for a while, he cried as if 
his heart would break. I talked with him 
and told him if he was a good boy maybe 
we could send him to the Carracciola, the 











American Red Cross canteen at Naples, showing Mrs. Davis, of Philadelphia, captain of a canteen 
shift, and a carabineri soldier who assisted in the canteen. 


We were able to cheer thousands of brave men who have again shown their true mettle . . 


. in continuous 


victories over the Austrians.—Page 471. 


ship where poor Italian boys are trained 


for the naval service. Payment for this 
must be guaranteed. I had hoped to per- 
suade the commission to meet it. But 
this was not necessary, as Colonel Perkins 
gladly assumed personal responsibility 
for the boy. When he took up the matter 
with the director of the Naples district, 
he received the following letter in reply: 


Naples, 8 June, 1918. 
“COLONEL ROBERT PERKINS, 
American Red Cross, Rome. 
“My Dear COLONEL PERKINS, 

“As I know that Mrs. Kelly intended 
to speak to you of a street waif whom she 
picked up two months ago, with the hope 
that the American Red Cross might be 
interested and instrumental in having 
him placed on the Training School Ship 
Carracciola, I beg to report that on yester- 
day the Baronessa Formosa received the 
request for this boy and we have to-day 
sent him for his medical examination. As 
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I think he is hard as nails, this seems to 
be only a mild formality, and I think, be- 
yond doubt, he will be accepted. The 
boy, therefore, will be kept on the Carrac- 
ciola for the next five years, as a waif 
saved from the streets by the American 
Red Cross, the committee of the Carrac- 
ciola declining any remuneration what- 
ever, saying it is but a small appreciation 
which they wish to show to the American 
Red Cross in Naples for what has been 
accomplished by that organization here. 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“(Signed) CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, 
“Director Naples District.” 


The day I left Naples, something 
tugged at my side. I looked around and 
there was Pasquali, just shaking with 
sobs. Reaching down inside of his sailor 
blouse, he drew out a little bunch of 
faded flowers and gave them to me with- 
out a word. 


This same faith and confidence in the 

















Captain Davis (second from left), head of the administration of the American Red Cross, and 


companions, amid the wreckage caused by bombs in an air-raid. 


A terrified, wondering, wandering population questioned an evil so constituted as to destroy 
the innocent.—Page 470. 


American Red Cross as a symbol of her 
country’s purpose in this war were an 
ever-present faculty of the Italian people. 
At times they reminded me of a lot of 
children who had been cruelly treated 
and who had suddenly found foster-par- 
ents whose kindness nullified past tor- 
tures. Never was this better brought 
home to me than on the occasion of the 
first bombardment of Naples by a huge 
Gotha. We had had a very full Satur- 
day. With Pasquali Kelly as corporal of 
the day, and Professor Perret, the eminent 
American volcanologist, as our escort, 
we had taken sixty children on a boating- 
trip up the bay of Naples. Capri, where 
Tiberius betrayed his decadent trust by 
wanton bacchanals, was lying like a huge 
alligator in the distance. We went on 
past the palace where Lady Hamilton had 
lived in calm contentment before Lord 
Nelson had blazed her name upon his- 
tory’s page, and back again we sailed, the 
children raising their melodious treble in 


songs of old Italy, interspersing their lays 
with cries of “Viva America!” “Viva 
Croce Rossa Americana!” “Viva Wil- 
son!”’ It wasa strenuous task, this bring- 
ing sixty spontaneous, lively children to 
safety without so much as a spill over- 
board. And so when we arrived home I 
went to my room to take what I con- 
sidered a well-earned rest. No sooner had 
I reached my room than a feeling of vague 
unrest took hold of me. And this with 
no apparent reason. I attempted to 
write a letter, but my mind refused to 
work consecutively, so I took up Poult- 
ney Bigelow’s “ Prussian Memories,” and 
became absorbed in learning more about 
the Hun. But again that peculiar sinking 
within me bade me get up, about mid- 
night, and look out of my window. Below 
me the west wind had whipped the waves 
into myriad incandescents that flashed 
their message to a sky pitch-black and 
strewn with a billion stars. Above 
Vesuvius the smoke had wreathed itself 
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into a cloud whose burnished lining, 
turned outward, flung itself across the 
high horizon. Quiet reigned. Not a soul 
walked upon the streets. Even the 
sounds of the night were stilled: It was as 
if the whole world had suddenly changed 
from ways of war to those of peace. With 
reluctance I turned back to my bed, for 
the scene was too beautiful to close one’s 
eyes upon. Again I tried to read and 
failed. A series of quick explosions 
brought me to my feet. One followed the 
other in quick succession. When I could 
be heard I called out to Miss Coney, who 
was in the next room. 

“Old Vesuve is at it again,” I said in 
the way of the Neapolitans. Not want- 
ing to miss the glories of a night eruption, 
I hastened to the window. Quick needles 
of flame were shooting downward through 
the air, each one followed closely by an 
ear-splitting concussion. Then I knew 
that Naples was being bombarded, but I 
felt sure it was from the sea, for I did not 
dream that an airplane would sail clear 
across Italy for the sake of annoying an 
innocent townspeople. 

Miss Coney and I slipped on our ki- 
monos and, barefooted, slid through the 
halls and up the stairs to the fourth floor 
where Captain Charles A. Williams, our 
chief, had his apartments. By dint of per- 
sistent knocking we succeeded in doing 
what the bombardment had not been able 
to do—we awakened him. Extinguishing 
the lights, we all went out upon the bal- 
cony of his room which faced the bay. 
The noise of the bombs was terrific and 
the moments between were horrible with 
the screams of the panic-stricken pop- 
ulace that had, by an unsolvable psy- 
chological vagary, run helter-skelter into 
the streets. The air was black with 
smoke and the pungent odor of the high 


explosives told us that the bombs were. 


falling at no comfortable distance from us. 
So we proceeded to dress completely and 
go at once to the Hotel Victoria, where we 
knew our profughi would be in great dis- 
tress. 

As we walked through the streets my 
personal centres seemed to be paralyzed 
not so much with fear as with concern for 
our charges. It was just that same un- 
seen power asserting itself in an hour of 
wide need. It would not be truthful to 
say I was not afraid, as we, Miss Coney, 
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Captain Williams, and I, hurried through 
the darkened streets and heard the ap- 
palling whir-r-r-r of the Gotha when an 
interval between the concussion of the 
bombs permitted. All sense of self 
seemed wrested from me and my thought 
was ruled by an altruism which was not 
my own. As we hurried along we looked 
for the Gotha, but the star-dust of the 
Italian skies absorbed its light. -As sud- 
denly as it came it went, leaving in its 
wake the cries of those who had felt the 
agony of the dragon’s flaming tail. When 
we reached our poor profughi, they were 
running about, shrieking, tearing their 
hair, some of them praying, first to God, 
then to the Croce Rossa Americana, beg- 
ging for mercy and for help. They could 
not understand why, after they had fled 
their homes to escape the terror of the 
beast, he should want to follow them to 
their place of shelter. And it was here 
that these simple souls showed their faith 
in America. Just a few tender words, a 
few pats of reassurante that it was all 
over, and they went mildly up the stairs 
to their beds. 

Early the next morning we learned that 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, an order ut- 
terly unselfish, living from the voluntary 
contributions of the charitable, and de- 
voting their time to the care of homeless 
old men, had been the greatest sufferers 
by the bombardment. So we paid them 
a visit. Eight of the inmates, all men 
over eighty, had been killed; several more 
were wounded. Many of the others had 
gone about picking up pieces of their 
dead companions and crying bitterly over 
them. A bomb had gone right through 
the convent from ceiling to cellar. Not 
a window was left in the place. Frag- 
ments of the bomb, of which I picked 
up a piece close to a shattered body, 
had fallen all around. One of the sis- 
ters, a sweet-faced, sad-eyed Australian 
woman, remarked to me through tears: 
“We have never harmed any one. I do 
not see why they wanted to hurt us.” 
We were enabled to extend the first relief 
to these good women and their panicky 
charges. 

All through the city it was the same— 
a terrified, wondering, wandering popula- 
tion questioned an evil so constituted as 
to destroy the innocent. The plane had 
accounted for eighteen dead and sixty 
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wounded, most of whom were either 
children or old folk. 

Aside from the work among the pro- 
fughi and the families of the soldiers, the 
American Red Cross opened canteens for 
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ishing to find how many of these gallant 
fighting lads have lived in America. 
They were one and all very proud of their 
English, no matter how meagre it was, 
and declared vociferously that, at war’s 











American Red Cross car carrying supplies to a small town over the Pontine marshes. 


the fighting men of Italy on their way to 
and from the front. With the co-opera- 
tion of the generals and admirals in com- 
mand, who furnished a corps of soldiers 
and sailors to assist us, and the aid of 
many of Italy’s fine young women, mem- 
bers of distinguished families, we were 
able to cheer thousands of brave men who 
have again shown their true mettle and 
marvellous courage in continuous vic- 
tories over the Austrians. It was aston- 


end, they were going back to America. 
“Dope la guerra” (after the war!) was 
their grateful cry, as they sipped their hot 
coffee and bit into sandwiches made of 
tinned meat brought all the way from the 
land of their adoption. 

I cannot end my story without a word 
about the magnificent spirit of the women 
of the Italian nobility. Indeed are they 
true exemplars of democracy—of that 
diviner understanding which makes of all 
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men brothers. Early in the work there 
came to the Hotel Victoria a beautiful, 
tall, blue-eyed, white-haired woman—I 
was told her hair had turned white since 
Italy’s entrance into the war. It was 
Héléne of France, the Duchess of Aosta. 
Truly as she stood there in the doorway, 
gentle, sorrowful, yet untouched in her 


everything which the true woman, no 
matter how high her degree, should do in 
time of a world need. Her highest sense 
of duty was service rather than direction. 
With feeling she spoke of America, saying 
that among the happiest days of her life 
were those in which, travelling incognito, 
she had sailed through the Panama Canal, 
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The Duke of Aosta, 


heritage of grace and dignity, she was a 
lady of high degree. 

Her first words were: “I have just 
come down from the front and I have 
heard such wonderful things about the 
American Red Cross. I have come to see 
for myself.” She had been right in the 
danger zone, working as a nurse at the 
head of the Italian Red Cross. She, with 
her own delicate hands, had washed the 
wounded soldiers, men who had been in 
the trenches for days without taking off 
their clothes. Often she held their torn 
limbs while the surgeons performed the 
office of amputation. She had done 


and had also visited several American 
cities. 

A few days after her visit she called at 
headquarters in her automobile and in- 
vited me to go with her to the hospitals in 
which she was interested. It was an 
event for me to ride in an automobile, as 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Aosta was the 
only woman whom the laws of Naples per- 
mitted to ride in one. I visited with her 
the hospitals where she, at war’s begin- 
ning, had gone into the operating-room 
to learn how to care for the sick and 
wounded. She told me of her two sons at 
the front, one of whom entered the war as 
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a private. Her husband is in command 
of the Third Army at the present time. 
In the course of her eulogy of all things 
American, the Duchess said, ‘‘I wanted so 
much to send my sons to the Boston 
School of Technology, but—” and she 
shrugged her shoulders, not finishing the 
sentence. 

“T thought,” I ventured, “that: a 
royal highness could do everything.” 

She smiled and shook her head sadly, 
answering: “That’s it. Royal high- 
nesses cannot do everything.” 

As she left me that day I thought how 
proud Italy must be of such a noble 
spirit. 

The Duchess of Aosta is typical of the 
womanhood of Italy. The Princess 
d’Abro, ever since the first day of war, 
has been in charge of one of Italy’s largest 
hospitals. Her aids and working nurses 
are Italian ladies ably assisted by their 
British and American sisters. Lady Hal- 
dan, an Englishwoman whose love of 
Italy and her children has bade her live 
there for many years, came often to help 
us in the distribution of food. Her 
daughter is the supervising nurse at the 
“Regina Elena” Italian Red Cross Hos- 
pital, where she has worked daily since 
the war began. Lady Haldan has lost 
two sons in the war. 

Through tears, she said proudly: “I 
wish I had ten to give.” 

Signora d’Angelo (we called her the 
Angel), driven out from her beautiful 
home in Venice, herself a refugee, also of- 
fered her services to the American Red 
Cross. She came daily, dressed in a Red 
Cross uniform, nursing and comforting 
the poor unfortunates. Always she said 
to them: “You know I, too, am a pro- 
fugha.”” The husband of this noble, self- 
sacrificing woman is a colonel fighting on 
the Albanian front. 

This same understanding and gratitude 
toward America prevails throughout 
Italy. From north to south it rises like 
a pean, skyward. To the Italians Presi- 
dent Wilson is the “Deliverer.” Their 
voices, all day long and far into the night, 
may be heard even in desolate places, re- 
sounding in shouts of “ Viva Wilson, Viva 
America, Viva Croce Rossa Americana.” 
On April 15 last, when Henry P. Davi- 
son, president of the American Red Cross, 
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stood before a vast crowd in the San Carlo 
Theatre in Naples and addressed them, 
saying, “In all humility we come to 
stand beside the people of Italy, to work 
with them, to be their brothers,” the peo- 
ple went wild. They shouted and threw 
their hats into the air. Over and over 
again, some of them with the tears rolling 
down their cheeks, raised that same cry 
which had become almost a national 
anthem, “Viva la Croce Rossa Ameri- 
cana.” 

My farewell to Italy was sad, for I had 
learned to love the country as well as 
every profughi, every soldier and sailor 
lad, every high Italian lady, with whom I 
had come in contact. Even the Arditi, 
who go over the top with a bomb in one 
hand, a gun in the other, and a knife be- 
tween their teeth, had found an abiding 
place in my heart. 

In Paris where I exchanged a few words 
with the commander of our forces, Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, this finer alignment 
of life was alluded to by him. He was so 
proud of his army. He was so pleased 
with the valor of the troops from the Mid- 
dle West, whose fathers, some of them, he 
had known in boyhood. The hardy men 
of the West who know not fear, the gal- 
lant fighting men from the South and the 
East—all came in for their share of their 
commander’s praise. In speaking of 
them he said: “The greatest thing about 
them is that, one and all, they have the 
right understanding of their country’s 
ideals. Unity is their watchword. Uni- 
ty must be the watchword of all of the 
men and women and children of America, 
for it is only in the unification of the 
principles which carry on this war that 
the oneness of its ideal and purpose can be 
achieved through an overwhelming vic- 
tory.” 

All who come close to this war, and feel 
the burning throb of it, must experience 
the regeneration which is a nearer ap- 
proach to our Maker. I had learned the 
meaning of the divine purpose, working 
underneath the chaos of this war-mad 
old world, that is fusing men and nations 
in indissoluble bonds of love and comrade- 
ship from which will arise a new world, 
one made pure by the fires of service and 
sacrifice. Defeat can never issue from 
such a crucible. 
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MJE was a shoeless, raggedy 
@ street-boy, watching the 
— life of Battery Park. 

A A policeman came along. 
A wey The boy saw the blue 
size trousers, the lower coat 
buttons. He looked higher. It was not 
his friend, the regular old policeman. It 
was a new, young, fresh one; and new 

policemen have to be handled right. 

“A nawiul lot doin’ ’round here, ain’t 
they?” said the boy. 

“Yes, ’nd a nawful lot o’ people who 
don’t have to be doin’ it,” retorted the 
policeman. 

“Me bein’ one, I s’pose,” said the boy, 
and moved on. 

It was a clear, pleasant morning in 
June. The East River had an inviting 
look. He headed that way and bumped 
into another boy—a clean but not too 
clean, a good but not too good—a hu- 
man, happy-looking boy. 

“Ooh, Hiker!” said the other boy. 

“Hulloh, Wallie!” responded the rag- 
gedy boy, and looked at the other boy 
with envy and liking. He often thought 
that if he had to be somebody else besides 
himself, he would like to be Wallie. 

“Where bound, Hiker?” 

“T dunno, but maybe to have a look in 
at the canallers.” 

“No school this morning—let me go, 
too, Hiker?” 

“Allright. But I was wonderin’ 

“Wonderin’ what?” 

“Where a fuhler could find a chew o’ 
terbacker.” 

“T c’n fix that, Hiker.” 

Wallie’s father was standing on the 
steps of his store when they reached there. 
“And where now?” asked Wallie’s father. 

“The canallers—some great fellows 
among the canallers, papa,” said Wallie, 
and ran into the store. 

Mr. Eels, the monitor of the neighbor- 
hood, was there also. He shook his head 
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mournfully after Wallie. ‘Mr. Whelan, 
how can you let your son mix up with all 
those strange water-front characters? 
Imagine a boy being allowed to waste 
time with an old bum like Bill Green! 
Some of them’’—he sniffed in Hiker’s 
direction—“ haven’t even a second shirt 
to their backs.” 

Little wrinkles came to the corners of 
Mr. Whelan’s eyes as he looked at Eels. 
“‘ Maybe, Mr. Eels, if some of us were boys 
without a home we mightn’t have even 
a first shirt to our backs.” 

Wallie came running from the store 
with the plug of chewing-tobacco. He 
passed it to Hiker, who promptly bit a 
corner off it, and then led Wallie to 
where, after stepping across the deck of 
an old brigantine, was a canal-boat. 

Smoke was winding up out the canal- 
boat’s stovepipe. Peeking down the 
cabin steps, the boys could see that Bill 
Green was boiling coffee. Eddie and 
Archie were also there—with their feet 
on the stove-rail. 

“Ahoy! Aho-o-y below!” hailed Wal- 
lie. 

Eddie looked up. “Ahoy yourseli— 
come down!” 

“ Aho-o-y; Wallie!” said Archie. 

And Bill: “Hulloh, Little Bosun—come 
on down, Wallie! Come on down, 
Hiker!” 

With the kettle-cover in his hand, Bill 
was making a face into the kettle. “A 
real canaller’s stove, anyway—all the 
heat shoots up the pipe,” grunted Bill. 

By and by the coffee was done. “Sit 
in,” said Bill, and was going to pour when 
Archie stood up; Eddie also stood up. 
The pair of them peeked with troubled 
faces around the cabin. 

“You two,” said Bill, “look’s if you 
wouldn’t be too surprised if you don’t see 
what you’d like to see. What’s it?” 

“Yes, what is it, Eddie? What is it, 
Archie?” asked Wallie. 
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“Oh, nothin’ much, Wallie. On’y I 
was thinkin’,” said Eddie, “that if we 
had a few crackers now, they wouldn’t 
go too bad with this coffee.” 

“Crackers?” piped Wallie. “T’ll get 
some—wait!” and started up the cabin- 
steps. 

“ An’ alittle bolognie sossidge, Wallie!” 
sang out Eddie after him. 

“An’ a hunk o’ cheese ’n’ a taste 0’ 
butter, so long’s you’re goin’,” yelled 
Archie. 

“Aye, aye!” piped Wallie, and was 
gone. 

Old Bill looked from Eddie to Archie, 
and from them to himself. “I know I’m 
a fakir,” said Bill, “but you two—! An’ 
he such a good kid!” 

“Now Bill” —this was from Archie— 
“don’t you know he needs to be gettin’ 
*quainted wi’ the ways o’ real people? 
Even if he’s goin’ to be a thousand mile 
away fr’m any Yeast or North River 
business when he grows up——”’ 

And said Eddie: “Me an’ Archie, Wil- 
liam, we met his father up on South 
Street th’ other mornin’. ‘Does that lad 
o’ mine bother you any?’ asts his father. 
‘Bother?’ I says, an’ ‘Bother?’ Archie 
here says, an’ we’re goin’ to tell him all 
about Wallie when he stops us, sayin’: 
‘Just sort o’ remember his mother and 
father wouldn’t want to see any harm 
happen to him, will yuh, boys?’ He’s 
all right, Wallie’s father. Slipped me ’n’ 
Archie a coupla fine cigars apiece. Y’ 
oughter smoked one, Bill.” 

Bill looked around. “Where is one?” 
—which stopped Eddie and Archie. 

Hiker had to tell them about Mr. Eels, 
which caused Eddie to say: “Him? 
H-m!” and Eddie: “H-m, yes. Knows 
ev’rybody’s business, old Eelsie.” 

“An’ that’s all he does know,” added 


Bill. ‘But quiet—here’s Wallie comin’ 
back.” 

It was a fine large package that Wallie 
brought. 


“My, but you're the Little Bosun!” 
said Bill. 

“ Ain’t he!” exploded Eddie. “Let’s see 
what we got here!” 

“Yes, let’s see now,” chirped Archie, 
and emptied the package onto the table. 
“Water-crackers! I’m glad you got 
water-crackers, Wallie. I was thinkin’ 
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after you left how we forgot to mention 
water-crackers.”’ 

“ Ah-h !”—Eddie was on the job, too. 
“My German bolognie sossidge! An’ 
lookit, Archie—lookit! Cheese! Rocky 
Ford cheese—what d’ y’ know! An’ 
butter! An’ ras’berry jam! Who was 
it ordered ras’berry jam?” 

“Nobody,” explained Wallie. 
thought “a 

“Tt’s all right, Wallie—it’s all right.” 
Eddie patted him on the shoulder. “T’ll 
eat it myself if nobody else will. An’ 
now here’”—Eddie rushed over to pour 
out a cup of coffee for Wallie; but Bill 
got in his way. 

“Wait, wait—who’s cook here, any- 
way?” demanded Bill, and himself 
poured it, saying: “Here, Wallie, have 
yer coffee nice an’ hot!” 

“Thank you. M-m! it smells good, 
Mister Green.” Wallie curled himself 
up on the floor and wagged his head over 
the fine coffee. 

The process of eating induced conver- 
sation among the gang. Hiker told of 
the reflections of Mr. Eels in Wallie’s 
father’s store, which caused old Bill to 
reflect in turn. 

“When a squash like Eelsie speaks 0’ 
me as a nold bum, maybe it’s time f’r me 
to be puttin’ out to sea agin,”’ said Bill, 
and told them about the Helen o’ Troy— 
how she’d put back into harbor the day 
before to bury their cook, who’d died off 
Sandy Hook, and lived in Harlem. 

“T used to know him,” explained Bill, 
“an’ last night I goes up to see how he 
looked laid out. An’ the first mate o’ 
the Helen was there, and ast me why I 
didn’t ship in his place, an’ I said all 
right, how much advance? He paid me 
—five dollars.” 

“What'd yuh do wi’ the five, Bill?” 
asked Archie. 

“Well, I didn’t save it to bring it 
aboard here. An’ arter they bury him 
this mornin’, I’m to meet him an’ a few 
more 0’ the crew an’ go aboard.” 

It came time, by and by, for Bill to be 
leaving for the Helen o’ Troy. Wallie and 
Hiker walked along with him. They 
came to where a bunch of men were stand- 
ing onawharf. ‘Here’s our cook now!” 
called out one. ‘Come on, Bill.” 

“So long, Hiker! "Member me to yer 


“But I 
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father an’ take care o’ yourself, Wallie!” 
said Bill, and followed the others aboard 
a waiting tug. 

The tug blew a whistle; a deck-hand 
cast loose the lines. There was nobody 
specially watching, and Hiker said softly: 
“What’s the matter with takin’ a run 
down the bay to see the Helen ?” “Why 
not?” inquired Wallie, and when Hiker 
hopped onto the tug and into a closet with 
a lot of brooms and scrub-brushes and 
pots of paint and things, there was Wallie 
right with him. 

The tug backed out into East River and 
kicked on past the Battery. By and by 
she stopped. Hiker peeked out. Wallie 
peeked out. ‘“‘The Helen o’ Troy—see, 
Hiker, the name on her bow!” breathed 
Wallie. 

She was a little iron steamer, and while 
Bill and the others were climbing onto 
her stern from the bow of the tug, Hiker 
was thinking that he would like to have 
a look at her. He climbed onto her from 
the stern of the tug. 

“The Helen o’ Troy !”’ Hiker could hear 
Wallie breathing behind him—‘“ and she 
sails the bounding main! Think of that, 
Hiker—we’re aboard a ship that sails the 
bounding main! Here’s an open hatch! 
What’s down there, d’ y’ s’pose?”’ 

The end of a ladder was sticking up 
from the hatch. Down the ladder slid 
Wallie. Hiker slid after him. It was 
dark down there, and while they were 
reaching around to find where they 
were and what was in the place, some- 
body up on deck pulled the ladder away. 

“Hold on!” called Hiker; but they 
were in a far corner of the hold. The 
next second the hatches were slapped 
down and they were left in darkness. 
Next they heard a steam-engine of some 
kind going chu-chu chu-chu chu-chu-chu 
—and a chain rattling in. 

“They’re takin’ in the yanchor,” said 
Hiker. : 

“Woops!” shouted Wallie, “the Helen 
o’ Troy is putting to sea! The tug will 
tow her a little way, won’t she, Hiker? 
An’ then we’ll go up on deck and go back 
to the city in the tug?” 

“They'll be no tug for her,” said Hiker. 
*‘She’s under her own steam.” He began 
to pound the bulkhead and yell. But no- 
body heard him. 


“Woops!” said Wallie. ‘We're stow- 
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aways, aren’t we, Hiker—in the good ship 
Helen o’ Troy?” 

In another minute Hiker heard him 
crying softly. “It’s father and mother,” 
explained Wallie. “When I won’t come 
home to-night they won’t know I’m all 
right.” 

It was not only dark—it was a smelly 
—oh, smelly place. Wallie fell sick. 
“I s’pose I ought to expect to be sick, 
Hiker?” he asked after one of his con- 
vulsive heavings. 

“Tf expectin’ makes it easy, why 0’ 
course,” assured Hiker. 

Wallie fell asleep. Hiker, after a 
couple of chews, fell asleep.” They slept 
and woke, slept and woke, slept and woke 
again. After a long time they now, half 
awake, heard somebody singing: 


“In the deepest, darkest dungeons o’ the deep, 
black sea, 
Where the devil-fish buries their dead——’”’ 


A door in the farther corner opened; a 
man stood in the door. Another man 
stood behind him. 

“The cook afore you, Cookie, always 
did like his little drop, an’ I don’t fancy 
you hate it,”’ said the other man. 

“Try me,” said the man in the door. 
The other man passed. him a flask with a 
screw-top, and went off. The singing 
man unscrewed the top of the flask and 
held it up against the light behind him. 
There were two good drinks left in it, and 
he smiled. It was then that Hiker saw 
who it was, and: “O Bill!” he called. 

“O Mister Green!” cried Wallie. 

They were feeling weak, but they made 
enough noise to stop Bill. He looked 
around. 

“Bill!” called Hiker, and ““O Mister 
Green!” cried Wallie. 

Bill hauled down the bottle and softly 
he said: ‘When yuh begin to see ghosts 
or hear voices 0’ people far away, they say 
it’s time to quit.” He turned the flask 
upside down and let the stuff run out. 

“Bill!” yelled Hiker then, and hustled 
over to him, with Wallie right behind. 
Bill looked down. He looked and looked. 

“Hiker—Wallie !” 

“We hid in the tug an’ come aboard 
the Helen when nobody was lookin’,’’ ex- 
plained Hiker. 

“Oh!” said Bill. “Oh!” He stared 
at the empty flask in his hand, and sighed; 
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and said: “What a nawful mistake to 
make!” And then: “But I gotter break 
out a keg o’ pickled herrin’ for the cap- 
t’n’s breakfast. I’ll be back.” 

He took half a dozen salt: herring from 
a small barrel and went off. He came 
back by and by with two cups of coffee, 
buttered bread, and some fried herring. 

“T dunno how the capt’n’s goin’ to take 
the matter o’ stowaways,” said Bill. 
“But he hinted he liked tapioca, an’ I'll 
fix ’im up a tapioca puddin’ f’r dinner. 
Maybe it’ll make him feel better; an’ if 
it do, I’ll sound ’im out. Stay here.” 

There was no other place to stay, so 
they stayed there until Bill brought din- 
ner and the word that he was afraid the 
captain wasn’t going to like stowaways. 

“‘T’m sure he won’t,” said Bill, when he 
came later and sneaked them up a ladder 
to a place where there was a bunk with a 
mattress and a blanket. 

“Sleeping in a bunk—a regular bunk 
aboard a real ship out to sea—don’t it 
beat anything ashore, Hiker!” chirped 
Wallie. 

“Tt sure beats sleepin’ in a dry-goods 
box o’ seckselsior in a cellar near Brooklyn 
Bridge,” said Hiker. 

It was Bill’s own bunk in a little room 
off the galley, a cosey place where they 
tucked away, helping themselves to every- 
thing Bill cooked as fast as he cooked it. 
When there was nobody to see them they 
caught glimpses of the ocean from the 
galley-door. It was mostly green with 
little patches of white, and there was a 
fine fresh smell off it, until late in the 
afternoon, when it came smooth and 
black, with not so dry a smell. 

Dark came; Wallie and Hiker got into 
their bunk; and lay there while the ocean 
rolled by outside—rolled, and choked, and 
coughed. 

“The voice of the sea—listen, Hiker !”’ 
said Wallie. 

Hiker listened. ‘The voice 0’ some- 
body with bronikle trouble, I’d say,” said 
Hiker. 

By and by the Helen’s whistle began to 
blow. There was another whistle from 
somewhere else. The other whistle passed 
out of hearing. But their whistle kept 
onblowing. Woogh-woogh—it went every 
few minutes. They knew then it was 
fog. 

They went off tosleep. The next thing 
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they came out of their sleep with a bang! 
There was a bump, some men yelled, 
some more men yelled, and then—every- 
body shut up all at once. 

“Better get inter yer clothes, Wallie,”’ 
said Hiker. Except for a pair of patched 
pants Hiker had no clothes to get into. 
Hiker remembered the electric light in the 
galley. He switched it on, and as he did 
he saw the shapes of men without a word 
out of them go flying past the galley 
door. 

“Look, look, Hiker!” called Wallie; 
but Hiker had already seen it—the water 
creeping in through the galley door. 

Bill came swashing into them. It was 
up to Hiker’s and Wallie’s knees then. 
Bill looked around. He spied the whis- 
key-flask with the screw top upon a galley 
shelf. 

Bill filled the flask under the galley 
faucet, screwed the top on right, and stuck 
it inside his shirt. While he was doing 
that Hiker remembered the two slices of 
bread and butter that Wallie and he were 
too full to eat going to bed. He put the 
buttered sides together and slipped them 
into his shirt. 

“Don’t let go my hand, either of yuh!” 
said Bill, and hanging onto Bill they went 
on deck. It was thick o’ fog. Some 
forms of half-dressed men stuck out in 
the darkness like tombstones in a grave- 
yard, and they heard others that they 
could not see calling to each other like 
ghosts. The water on the deck was up 
to the boys’ waists. 

Bill boosted them up onto the ship’s 
rail. ‘‘Don’t move from there, mind, till 
I come back to get yuh!” 

He was gone; and the sea came up 
closer and closer. 

About the time Hiker was wishing he 
would hurry Bill came back. The water 
on deck was then up to Bill’s chest al- 
most. He took Wallie on his shoulder, 
and, with Hiker swimming alongside, 
went to where a boat was made fast toa 
rail. 

They got into the boat. Bill shoved an 
oar against the rail and away from the 
side of the Helen they went, and as they 
did the Helen rolled lower yet. They 
drifted away. Soon Bill said: “Hear 
her? There—she’s gone!” 

“A watery grave!” said Wallie. “A 
watery grave for the good ship Helen o’ 
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Troy! What happened to her, Mister 
Green?” 

“A blasted steamer came sixteen or 
eighteen knots outer the fog and hit her 
a wallop and—passed on. Lucky we was 
forrid—they didn’t see nobody come out 
of her aft.” 

A voice came out of the dark then. 
“That you, Cookie?” 

“‘Sh-h—!” warned Bill to the boys. 

“Cookie! O Cookie!” 

Bill made no answer. Then they heard 
the sound of oars. Only for that it was 
terribly quiet. When they could hear 
the sound of oars no longer, Bill put out 
the oars in their boat and rowed softly 
the other way. 

“You, mebbe, don’t know, Wallie,” 
said Bill, “but Hiker ’n me, we know 
what it means—a gang o’ men with whis- 
key. An’ a nopen boat makes it wuss.” 

All that night it stayed foggy and the 
sea near the boat was smooth and black 
as melted tar. Then the fog went and 
the smoothness from the water. Little 
white waves began to show and the boat 
to hop around. Hiker and Wallie fell 
sea-sick. 

“And it is real sea-sickness, Mister 
Green!” said Wallie between heavings- 
up, as if he were proud of it. 

“T dunno what else yuh c’d ketch out 
here, Wallie. *Nd not what yuh’d calla 
genteel sickness, hah Hiker?” said Bill. 

“Not with nothin’ in y’ur stomach to 
heave up, it ain’t,” said Hiker. 

His own remark reminded Hiker of the 
bread-and-butter sandwich. He took it 
out and was going to have a bite when he 
thought of Wallie. But Wallie said: 
“Thank you, but I couldn’t, Hiker.” 
Bill, who had been looking the other way 
for a ship, turned around. 

“No, no,” said Bill—“not yet”; and 
reaching over took the sandwich and put 
it inside his shirt. 

The fresh sea air was making Hiker 
feel more and more hungry. He hauled 
out what was left of the plug of tobacco 
Wallie had given him and had a chew. 
Bill eyed it. Hiker passed it to him. 
Said Bill: ‘Smokin’ makes yuh thirsty, 
they say, but I never heard ’bout chew- 


in’.” He had a chew and passed it back, 


saying: “Better go light on it, Hiker; 
an’ no havin’ a chew ’thout first showin’ 
me.” 
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Wallie began to get over his sea-sickness 
and to sit up. Bill dipped water in with 
his hands and washed Wallie’s wrists and 
neck. “Keep yuh from gettin’ thirsty, 
Wallie. You. too, Hiker,” said Bill. 
Hiker bathed his wrists and neck. Bill 
did, too. 

Bill rowed a little. ‘The sun went 
down. Bill watched it. “Fair weather,” 
he said, ‘“‘f’r tomorrer.” 

The darkness came, and the stars. 
Bill stopped rowing. Wallie looked up at 
the sky. 

“The silver stars!” said Wallie. “We 
been wantin’ a name for our ball-team, 
but I know now—we'll be the Silver 
Stars!” 

By and by he slept; and Hiker slept; 
and Bill may have slept, though when 
Hiker woke in the morning he was right 
there, wide awake. 

“One ship’s light I saw—just one,” 
said Bill. ‘But miles—miles away. One 
lonesome light in the night.” 

The sun came up. Bill studied it 
awhile. “There’s one thing yuh never 
had in the city, Hiker—yuh never got no 
last look at the sun goin’ down at night, 
an’ the first look at him comin’ up in the 
mornin’.” 

“T’m willin’ to swap all my first ’n’ last 
looks at the sun out here for just one peek 
at him from Brooklyn Bridge,” retorted 
Hiker. 

“Me too, but there’s times when we 
gotta kid ourselves along. We gotta kid 
Wallie along. Got any relations, you 
Hiker?” 

“T got a nant in Brooklyn,” said Hiker. 

“H-m. An’ if yuh never show up, will 
she worry?” 

“She’ll worry more if I do. 
seen her in a year.” 

“Well, I got relations—nieces ’n 
nephews. But I gotta hunch they ain’t 
braggin’ to the neighbors *bout me 
neither. I’m a nold loafer, Hiker. An’ 
a nold bum. An’ you’re a young loafer, 
Hiker—not ’s bad as me, ’cause you’re 
young yet, an’ bein’ young excuses a lot. 
You ’n’ me go an’ you betcha there’ll be 
no people weepin’ over our corpses, nor 
visitin’ our grave f’r the next few years, 
an’ lookin’ at our framed photos on some 
burer, an’ maybe kneelin’ down by a 
little white bed that they won’t let no- 
body touch, an’ sayin’ prayers an’ maybe 
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cryin’ a little when they think nobody is 


lookin’. None o’ that f’r you ’n’ me, 
hah, Hiker?” 
“No. But they won’t be any more 


fresh young cops either, always tellin’ a 
fuhler to move on.” 

“Tt’d sure be tough if there was. But 
we’re a coupla tough guys, you ’n’ me, 
Hiker. An’ we’ve gone without our eats 
’n’ sleeps many a time, an’ can again; 
but Wallie there— D’y’ get me, Hiker?” 

“Whatever you say, Bill—it goes with 
me,” said Hiker. 

Wallie came awake and said his pray- 
ers. When he was through Hiker hauled 
out his tobacco and hadachew. Bill had 
a chew; and then: “Hiker, chewin’ ter- 
backer is eatin’ ’n’ drinkin’ to me ’n’ 
you. But I dunno ’bout Wallie, an’ 
so—” He pulled out the bread-and- 
butter sandwich, cut out a square inch 
from it, and passed it to Wallie, who set 
it down on a seat. 

Bill eyed the bread on the seat and 
then eyed Wallie. “I s’pose ev’ry craft 
afloat oughter have a capt’n?” 

“Why surely.” 

“Then me bein’ the oldest, I’m capt’n 
o’ this craft an’ I’ll give the orders. Eat 
your ration o’ bread ’n’ butter when I 
give it to yuh, Little Bosun.” He drew 
out the flask of water. It was still full, 
as Hiker noted. He unscrewed the top 
with care, filled and passed it to Wallie, 
who set that down on the seat also. 

“What’s wrong?” demanded Bill. 

“You an’ Hiker—where are yours?” 

“You chew terbacker? No? All 
right. When you c’n chew a ration 0’ 
terbacker, Hiker an’ me ’Il take our ra- 
tion o’ bread ’n’ water.” 

“T don’t think I was meant to chew 
tobacco, Mister Green. I tried it once 
—with Hiker. It made me awful sick,” 
said Wallie sadly. ‘But, Mister Green, 
you and Hiker ‘ 

“Say, lookit here! 





Am I the capt’n 


or ain't I? Then no mutiny! DoasI 
tell yuh—hear? An’ when I tell yuh— 
hear?” 


Wallie took up his bread and ate it. 
He drank his allowance of water. 

Bill screwed back the top of the flask 
and put it back in his bosom. “No 
capt’n that’s any good ’Il tollerate mu- 
tinizin’. Don’t never forget that.” 
Wallie, his lips trembling, answered 
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humbly: 
Mister Green. 

“God love yuh, boy!” said Bill. 
reached over and drew Wallie’s head to 


“But I meant no mutiny, 
I only meant 
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him. “Go ahead—cry away! Make 
off I’m yer daddy for a minute, an’ cry 
all yuh wanter, Little Bosun!”’ 

~ The sun was growing warm and bright; 
the green water had curly waves of white 
on it, but all little waves. The air was 
blowing a little, and the boat lifting up 
and down easily. 

The sun mounted higher and grew 
warmer. Bill kept squifting up at it, 
and when he thought it was noontime 
roared out: “All hands lay aft f’r grog 
’n’ grub!” Hecut a square inch of bread 
and butter, and poured out another screw- 
top of water for Wallie. 

“Grog an’ grub!” said Hiker softly, 
and had a chew of tobacco. Bill had a 
chew. 

Piping all hands aft for grog and grub 
pleased Wallie. That was the shipshape 
way to do it. At sundown Bill piped 
all hands aft for grog and grub again, and 
he gave another inch square of his ration 
to Wallie, with a screw-top of water. 


Hiker had another chew of tobacco. And 
Bill. 
It was cooler that night. Hiker came 


awake early. He felt shivery and hollow 
inside. He felt lonesome, too—till Bill 
came awake. And then Wallie. The 
sun rose like blood. 

After his bread and water that morn- 
ing Wallie lay down in the bottom of the 
boat. “I’m awful tired,” he said. 

Bill looked at him, and then, casually, 
at Hiker. Later, he eyed Hiker more 
closely. After another moment he filled 
the screw-top and passed it to Hiker who 
started to throw it down his throat. But 
his lips and tongue were like hot sponges 
—they soaked it in before ever it could 
reach his throat. 

“How’d it go?” asked Bill. 

“For one more, Bill, I’d jump twice off 
Brooklyn Bridge,” said Hiker. 

At noontime Wallie was still lying in 
the bottom of the boat. Bill gave him a 
screw-top of water before his bread and 
butter as well as afterward. He gave 
Hiker another screw-top of water. He 
had a chew himself, which made about 
two chews left. And there were perhaps 
two more screw-tops of water left. 
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There was no piping aft for grog and 
grub at sunset that day; there were no 
rations issued of bread or water or tobacco. 
And when Wallie knelt he put in a special 
prayer for Hiker and Bill. “Amen,” said 
Bill at the end; “Lord knows we need it.” 

They half-dozed through the night. 
Next morning came a clear day—a hot 
day. 

Hiker saw Bill passing Wallie the last 
little piece of bread and Wallie trying 
hard to get it past his swelled-up lips and 
tongue. “Chew slow, Wallie,” said Bill. 
“T have to,” said Wallie feebly. 

“Never mind, Little Bosun,” said Bill, 
“ta ship’s goin’ to pick us up afore long.” 

Bill had said that about four times each 
day since they had been cast adrift, and 
about forty times a day he had stood up 
and straddled two seats and scanned the 
sea, with Wallie’s handkerchief all ready 
towave. Hestood up now; and he stood 
up again; and a dozen times more, and at 
last Hiker saw him wave. 

“He’s got tired standin’ up there an’ 
never doin’ nothin’. An’ I don’t blame 
him,” thought Hiker. 

Bill was waving again. He looked 
funny to Hiker—like a man fading away. 
Wallie was fading away, too. 

Hiker saw Wallie stand up and Bill 
grin down at him. “He’s gone!” thought 
Hiker, “gone on top.” _Bill’s face was all 
puffed out, and his eyes sunk in, and his 
lips full of cracks. Looking at him made 
Hiker put up his hands and pass them 
across his own lips. 

“Jee!” murmured Hiker—“T feel as 
bad as Bill looks!” Hiker stood up then. 
He was wobbling, but held his feet. 

“That’s the stuff—come on, Hiker 
said Bill. From the size of Bill’s swelled- 
out face and his mouth wide open, Bill 
should be roaring like a bull; but it was 
only in a whisper Hiker heard the words, 
and Bill’s hands, reaching out to him, 
seemed a mile away. Bill’s other hand 
was around Wallie’s neck, holding him to 
his knee. 

Hiker saw a boat, a boat a long way off, 
and not in the water at all but riding up 
in the air. “Pictures!” he thought; 
“we're through! Bill ’n’ Wallie ’n’ me 
—we’re all done!” 

Hiker saw them lift Wallie into the 
picture boat, and then a couple of men 
took him, Hiker, and lifted him in, too. 
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They wanted to help Bill. He waved 
them away and stepped in himself. 

The boat was rowed toa ship. Wallie 
was lifted over the side. The last thing 
Hiker heard as they lifted him and Wallie 
below, was: 

“Be careful o’ the two boys,” said Bill. 

““But f’r me—get out yer deck-hose an’ 
hook it onter yer fresh-water tanks, an’ 
put the nozzle down my throat an’ pump 
—pump—pump, yer sons 0’ guns, till I 
bust!” 

When Hiker heard Bill talkin’ natural 
like that, ‘This ain’t no dream—this is 
a real ship,” said Hiker to Wallie. 


In two days they were at anchor in 
New York. They were landed at the 
Battery by request of Bill, who led the 
way across the park and up South Street. 

Hiker saw a man sitting in Mr. Whe- 
lan’s office, in Mr. Whelan’s chair, with 
a newspaper on his knees. But he wasn’t 
reading; he was staring through the win- 
dow and toward the docks. Hiker had 
another look and saw that it was Mr. 
Whelan himself, only looking a lot older. 

Mr. Whelan did not see Wallie first, 
Bill being infront. When he did, he said: 
“Wallie! O Wallie-boy, Wallie-boy!” 
And Wallie took a running long jump into 
his arms. 

“Where did you go, Wallie?” asked 
Mr. Whelan, after perhaps five minutes. 

Wallie told him. What Wallie forgot, 
Hiker put in. Mr. Whelan held Wallie 
tighter. “My little lad, my little lad!” 
he said, and kissed him; and stood up 
and drew Hiker to him, too. 

He took Bill’s hand. “As for you, 
Bill Green—as for you ‘i 

At that moment Mr. Eels came up the 
store-steps. ‘As for me,” said Bill, “I’m 
only a nold bum. Ev’rybody along the 
Yeast River knows I’m on’y a nold bum. 
An’ Hiker here—he’s on’y a young loafer. 
But—” Bill hesitated. 

“But what? There’s nothing on earth, 
Bill——”’ 

Bill leaned nearer. “D’ y’ know, Mr. 
Whelan, there wasn’t such a thing as a 
hand o’ smokin’ in that packet picked us 
up? If yuh had such a thing in the 
store—any good smokin’, Mr. Whelan— 
For as God’s listenin’ to me, Mr. Whelan, 
I’m tired o’ chewin’!” 
“N’ me,” said Hiker. 
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T was not because there 
was no sight to see that 
\ the Lizard was leaning 
Oe @ listlessly against the bar- 

- rack building, looking at 

am nothing at all. Miles of 
yellowish grass simmering under tropical 
heat-waves rolled gently toward the dis- 
tant foot-hills, except where the side of a 
gulch thrust its red crest above the un- 
dulations. The tops of the Waianae 
Mountains cut jagged edges from the 
blue tulle of the Hawaiian sky, while here 
and there about the mists of the peaks 
clung scattered rainbows like fire-opals on 
green velvet. It was a scene the inquir- 
ing traveller has been accustomed to sail 
many a knot to view; but one about 
which this limp person, held upright by 
the rough boards of a temporary army 
shelter, was not caring a whit. 

A screen door flapped and a corpulent 
soldier in a white apron appeared on the 
step. It was the company cook taking an 
afternoon respite from the kitchen heat. 
Upon catching sight of the Lizard his face 
lit up with a surprised grin. 

“Nothing stirring these days, 
Fox?” 

The Lizard scarcely nodded. 

Apparently it was enough for the cook, 
who disappeared at once. Immediately 
there was the sound of shuffling feet, con- 
versation, and laughter within. Then 
two soldiers, the kitchen police with 
towels and dishes in their hands, looked 
out of the window in contortions of sup- 
pressed mirth. 

“Never seen him like that afore.” 

“Neither did I. Must ’a’ got his’n this 
time, all right.” 

Few outside of his company or regiment 
knew how curious it.was for the Lizard 
not to be on the move. He had always 
lived up to expectations in regard to his 
freckles, his wiry red hair, and his sinewy 
limbs. Energy was his synonym. The 
daily routine of drills and manceuvres that 
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sweated his companions to the necessity 
of bunk-fatigue* were simple stings to his 
combustion, which flamed like a rocket 
when. the day’s work was done. 

As a result, “The District’—that 
place of uncertain Malayo-Polynesian 
mixtures, where the children wear noth- 
ing and the grown-ups would wear noth- 
ing if they took anything off—had suf- 
fered extremely. For two years with 
almost uninterrupted regularity the Liz- 
ard had appeared there at the head of his 
more easily led colleagues, to the detri- 
ment of that mid-Pacific Bohemia. Woe 
betide the usurious Chinaman and the 
Kanaka cop! Mischievous Destiny was 
on the wing for them. Away tumbled 
the helmet of the proud native guardian 
of the law and the baskets of the wily 
Oriental, amid screams of Hawaiian belles 
in holokus{ and pasty-faced Chinese 
ladies in pantaloons. There was not 
much real harm done, but to the Lizard’s 
horde there was a luxury of intoxication 
about the response. The scheme of po- 
lite pillage brought wrath and missiles 
from the community at large and search 
and vengeance from the military authori- 
ties in general. Though many of his un- 
fortunate compatriots had gone the way 
of the Summary Court, none had ever 
revealed the leadership of the attacks. 

So from time to time the fascination of 
escape was added to the other elements of 
excitement, and the raids on ‘‘ The Dis- 
trict”’ came to be talked about and pub- 
lished in the newspapers to the inward 
satisfaction of the unknown bandit lead- 
er, who smiled complacently in his lair. 
His power and luck of scurrying into 
dangerous places, and of wiggling out 
and away with equal facility, had be- 
stowed on him his sobriquet of Lizard. 
On the muster-rolls and in the family 
Bible his florid being was labelled John 
Taggerty. 


* Soldier’s siesta. 
t Mother Hubbard worn by Hawaiian women. 




















“Tn the field,” away from civilization, 
where after an eighteen-mile march he 
could sing in the roaring rain and yell and 
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thing to do, without any opportunity of 
doing it. It was bad enough when the 
weather was fair, but for the last three 
weeks there had been nothing but kona,* 
so that every one had been virtually im- 
prisoned indoors by the downpour. The 
restraint was too much for the Lizard, 
who kept weaving about among different * 
groups of his trusties in a way that told 
plainly something was about to happen. 
Toward the end of the dark period, 


“Did you ever hear o’ Colonel Spark, him that used to command the Twentieth 


in the States?” 


hoot as he pounded tent-pegs into the 
squashy ground, he always found relief. 
There he could vent himself, reviving by 
his unquenchable spirits his more fagged 
comrades in arms. But the garrison to 
him was a pall—a place to think up some- 





Page 484. 


when the winds seemed to be growing 
calm, the corporal of his squad, a tall, 
well-meaning Swede with huge arms and 
tiny imagination, beckoned him into a 
corner. 

* Hurricane of the South Seas. 
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“Look-a-here, young soldier, you bet- 
ter be cuttin’ out them districk fusses, be- 
lieve me——” 

“Say, who stepped on your foot?” 
The Lizard’s blue eyes snapped at the 
onset. 

“No one stepped on my foot, but I’m 
a-tellin’ you now!” 

“Hell, if you’ve got something heavy 
on your mind, you’d better be gettin’ it 
off ’fore it hurts the little thing.” And 
the Lizard plumped himself down on a 
near-by bunk, awaiting the advice he 
knew he must undergo. 

“Look-a-here!” The corporal spat 
sagely through his teeth and gave the 
general indications of one about to com- 
mit narrative. “This here place ain’t 
what it used to be. With old Tanglefoot 
in command, a fellah could throw a base- 
ball into the bass horn at Retreat and 
never get nothin’ for it. But mow things 
is different. You gotta remember old 
Tanglefoot beat it two weeks ago, and we 
got another gineral in command o’ this 
here outfit* and all the other outfits o’ 
these here seven thousand gents in khaki. 
Do you clamber aboard now? Well, if 
you don’t, believe me, somethin’s comin’ 
your way.” 

The corporal traced over the U. S. of 
the blanket with the mouthpiece of his 
pipe; but seeing that scorn sat on the face 
of the Lizard, he launched his main 
attack: 

“Did you ever hear o’ Colonel Spark, 
him that used to command the Twentieth 
in the States? Youdidn’t? Well, I did, 
and I was in his outfit. Believe me!” 

The corporal tapped the ashes out of 
his pipe against the quartermaster insig- 
nia: on the end of the bunk and sneaked a 
glance from the corner of his eye at the 
Lizard, who gave evidence of silence. 

“Well, when I was in the Twentieth, 
things was damned spry. A fellah had to 
polish everything from his soles to his lid, 
and then some. And, believe me, if he 
didn’t, the mill? got him like that. I’ve 
seen that old cuss do everything but hang 
a man before Reveille, and I believe he’d 
do that out here if he thought he could 
get away with it. Onct I seen him runa 
citt off the reservation with a sentry pok- 


* Military slang for regiment. 
t Guard-house. 
t Civilian. 


‘him Particular Hell. 
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in’ his bayonet into his coat tail every 
step, ‘cause the poor dub had give him 
some back talk. Do you know what he 
went by in the Twentieth? They called 
Well, he landed 
here last week; that same colonel is now 
a gineral; and, believe me, it’s goin’ to 
be particular hell for the guy that gets 
caught at anything.” 

The corporal walked away carelessly 
hitchin’ at his breeches without turning 
his head. When he reached the doorway, 
curiosity got the better of him and he 
looked back. 

The Lizard was smiling. 

That night the extra joy of evading 
Particular Hell had caused more expres- 
sion than usual to be put into the inva- 
sion of “The District.” Special secrecy 
and augmented numbers had executed a 
highly theatrical programme. Dropping 
Lou Chong from his balcony into his own 
vat of rain-water below had elicited 
cheers from the Far West and screams 
from the Far East. Enforcing two obese 
sons of Kamehameha to clad themselves 
in grass skirts and wiggle several cantos 
of the hula-hula, had gained applause 
from all. 

It was an evening of joyful pandemo- 
nium for the Lizard—up to a certain 
point. As he rounded a corner, hotly 
pursued by flying beer-bottles, cocoanut 
husks, mango seeds, tin cans, and other 
forms of Oriental and alluvial deposit, 
he ran straight into the Provost Guard, 
commanded by an officer of whose platoon 
he was a member. To evade the guard 
would have been an easy trick, but to 
run from an officer whose recognizing 
glance was upon him would have been 
both foolhardy and perilous. The Lizard 
halted. 

“Taggerty, what are you doing here?” 

“Well, sir, if the lieutenant will allow 
me, I wish to thank him,” gasped the 
Lizard with a smart salute. 

“What is all this disturbance about ? 
What have you been doing to these peo- 
ple?” 

“The very thing, sir, I wish to tell. If 
the lieutenant will go over there” (the 
Lizard jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
toward the place where the tide of reac- 
tion was rolling back over the invaders) 
“he will see what a chanct there is for the 











It was an evening of joyful pandemonium for the Lizard—up to a certain point. 


If the 


They’re all after him. 
lieutenant hadn’t come right here and 
now, I dunno what might ’a’ happened to 


soldier. 


me. 
lieutenant; it was sure a good thing 

“That will do, Taggerty, you go back 
to your quarters—” The Lizard stood 
poised, waiting for the words “in arrest” 
to be tacked on to the order, but the ones 


As I was sayin’, I want to thank the 


” 


that followed were: “and stay there to 
night.” 

The next morning had been a signal 
victory over the corporal, who was silent, 
merely working the corners of his mouth 
in rabbit fashion as much as to say: “If 
not this time, some other; they’re sure to 
get you.” 

The Lizard was jubilant. 
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In the afternoon the blow had fallen. 
Unfortunately, the lieutenant, whose 
manner had belied his suspicions, had 
questioned other persons the night before 
and had rendered a report accordingly. 
The fiyst sergeant had summoned the 
Lizard speedily and had let the axe drop 
without warning. , 

“You was mixed up in the fracas last 
night and you was discovered. And now, 
Lizard, Taggerty, squirmer, hero of the 
underworld, whoever ye are, ye will re- 
port to the gineral at Post Headquarters 
to-morrow afternoon at twoo’clock. Get 
that!” 

The Lizard got it and withdrew to the 
exterior. His crushed spirit would not 
take him farther. That explains why he 
was leaning listlessly against the building 
looking at nothing. The hardships of 
punishment and the inquisition of Par- 
ticular Hell were matters neither of relish 
nor moment to him. What did make his 
diaphragm quiver was the idea of being 
confined behind real bars of a real guard- 
house, a place he had always looked down 
upon from an elevation of pride and free- 
dom. 

He was aroused by the cook’s calling to 
the mess sergeant: “They got him this 
time, all right.” 

“T’ll have a last use of my legs on my 
own account,” he thought to himself. 
“And maybe while I’m joggin’ along I 
can rig up a story.” So he plunged off 
toward the mountains. 

He was heading for the Christy Trail, 
which dips down a thousand feet into 
Kaukonahua Gulch, and he had just 
come to the summit of a small fold in the 
otherwise level stretch, when he suddenly 
stopped. 

“For the love o’ Gawd, would you look 
at that!” 

The cause of his surprise centred in the 
figure of a man beyond middle age, in 
boots, faded corduroys, and an old hunt- 
ing-jacket, who was in the act of picking 
objects from the ground and depositing 
them in a little basket. What a civil- 
ian far from home so late in the after- 
noon could be obtaining from Hawaiian 
grass was more than the Lizard could 
decipher. 

“For the love o’ Lizzie, ole Socks, what 
are you pluckin’?” 
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When his curiosity got the better of 
him, the Lizard did not wait for visiting- 
cards. Receiving no reply to his tender 
salutation, he circled around to get a bet- 
ter view of what was happening. The old 
man at that moment was grasping be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger a small 
mushroom button. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” ejaculated the 
Lizard, “mud-pops!” 

The gleaner, arising, surveyed the inter- 
loper witheringly; but upon beholding 
white teeth shining out from a smile of 
good humor in bronze, his face softened a 
little and finally gave way to a knowing 
twinkle of the eye. 

The Lizard tried to look into the 
basket. ‘How many you got?” 

On the bottom lay not more than a 
dozen mushrooms in pathetic loneliness. 

“How long you been here?” 

“About an hour and a half,” faintly 
put forth the civilian, repressing a quizzi- 
cal smile. 

“For the love o’ Gawd,” snorted the 
Lizard, “gimme that basket!” And be- 
fore the dazed wanderer could say Jack 
Robinson he had jerked the receptacle 
away and was off like a deer, leaving him 
of the old hunting-jacket alone in the 
middle of the treeless Hawaiian valley. 

In a depression that had previously 
been a pasture and was now damp with 
the recent rains, the Lizard nimbly col- 
lected enough of the snowy food to make 
a “mess” for any household. 

When he returned, the old man was 
kicking the tufts of grass about and ex- 
amining them. “That’s a fine lot you’ve 
gathered,” said he, as the Lizard ap- 
proached. “But let’s look at them”; 
and he began to fumble through the col- 
lection, repeating each time he let one fall: 
“Edible—edible—edible——” 

Although the Lizard could not trans- 
late, he comprehended. 

“Eat ’em, you mean? Say, grandpa, 
d’you ’spose I don’t know a real eatin’ 
mud-pop when I see it! Look-a-here!”’ 
With a swift dive into the basket he 
grabbed one of the largest umbrella-like 
ones, and with all the assurance of a street 
faker began to demonstrate. “You see, 
you peel the top like that. See how she 
slips back like tishy paper from a box o’ 
candy. Then you look underneath at 
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that there red color; never was anything 
like that brand o’ red. You squush the 
stem in your fingers; ain’t no toadstool 
squushes that tender. And then you 


old Socks” (in his eagerness he grasped 
his audience by the arm), “they was a guy 
used to come to my grandad’s farm every 
year; wore goggles, you know, the size o’ 





The Lizard tried to look into the basket. ‘‘How many you got?’’—Page 486. 


smell ’em; that’s the thing that counts. 
None o’ them pizen things smells like that. 
When you’ve gone out and picked a few 
million, doin’ ae all the time, why, 
after while they juSt naturally comes up 
to you and eats out o’ your hand, the 
toadstools sittin’ offish-like by theirselves. 
And then you don’t need to do any o’ this 
here peelin’ and smellin’ and crushin’; 
you just know ’em, that’s all. Why, say, 


field-glasses. Him and me used to go out 
in the mornin’s ’fore other folks was up. 
Say, did we get ’em? Why, if I had‘a dol- 
lar fur every derned one o’ them cussed 
dew posies I picked, me sho-fur ’ud be 
passin’ you by on the lonely road givin’ 
you the sad honk. Getme?” And here 
he chucked his startled auditor in the ribs. 
“Eat ’em? I should say you could eat 
"em, with the same feelin’ o’ home and 
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happiness you could take warm milk from 
the old Jersey cow. You jus’ take ’em 
home, bile ’em and eat ’em, and don’t you 
worry, pop.” 

During the harangue a puzzled expres- 
sion was wrinkling the brows of the old 
man. Overcome by the onslaught, he 
meekly sighed: “I am certainly indebted 
to you for having gathered me so many; 
but won’t you have some?” 

“Say, grandpa, if I’d take them things 
down to the cook, I might as well cash in. 
Say, you sure never was no soldier. I'd 
just as leave hand him fishin’-worms to 
fry as them mud-pops. The butcher- 
knife for me! Onct they was a fellah 
slung him some o’ these here artychokes, 
you know. Well, the cook he allowed as 
how he wasn’t going to boil no pond-lilies, 
and with that he heaved a cleaver at the 
poor bloke and laid him up in the hospital 
for two months. No, sir, you just take 
the whole works home and get on the out- 
side of ’em.” 

“Well, I thank you— Let’s see; what’s 
your name?” 

“Taggerty—Private Taggerty, Com- 
pany C,—th Infantry; and any time you 
want mud-pops you call on me, see? I 
invented ’em.” 

“T may take you up on your offer 
sooner than you think. Could you show 
me to-morrow where you got these?” 

It was the Lizard’s turn to look grave. 
“T most forgot. You see, I’ll probally be 
in the mill to-morrow. I might as well 
tell you—I’m the guy that’s been leadin’ 
this here devilment in the Districk. 
Times is awful slow here, and there’s 
nothin’ to do but look wise, and I ain’t 
much on this here intellectyull stuff. Out 
here in the middle o’ the Pacific, after 
your work’s done there ain’t nothin’ to do 
like back in the States. Well, as luck ’ud 
have it they caught me, and to-morrow I 
get mine. But say, old Socks, I got a 
story that’ll fool ’em. - They sure never 
can give me much. This old gink, the 
gineral, him they call Particular Hell, 
well, just take it from me when I meet him 
to-morrow he’s got to be some Sherlock to 
tie up my ball o’ yarn. Say, it ’ud make 
the angels weep. It’s a sweet tale, with 
all the gestures like in ‘East Lynne.’ 
Hugh-ugh ! he can’t give me much.” And 
the Lizard’s face brightened with hope 
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again. “Say, maybe I'll see you to- 
morrow, after all.” 
“Maybe,” echoed he of the plentiful 
basket. 
“So long!” 
“Good-by, my man 
And they parted. 


17? 


“Private John Taggerty, Company C, 
—th Infantry.” 

An aide-de-camp appeared at the door 
of the outer office of Post Headquarters 
precisely at two o’clock on the following 
day, and with death-like solemnity made 
the above announcement. The Lizard, 
starched to the ears, leggins piped, shoes 
mirrored, and freckles shining with recent 
soap, sprang from the chair on which he 
had been restlessly waiting, and saluted. 

“Follow me,” ordered the officer, and 
the Lizard followed through room after 
room of clicking typewriters and com- 
placent clerks. Because the stillness grew 
more intense as they proceeded, he felt as- 
sured he was nearing the holy of holies, 
where sat cnthroned Particular Hell. 
But what cared he? Inside his neat ex- 
terior he had his story well worked out, 
and as he approached the catechism, the 
fire of fight warmed him to his purpose. 

He finally found himself confidently 
standing in the presence of the general. 
That dignitary was busily engaged in writ- 
ing, his head bent over the >ages of his 
work; and he did not look up at the an- 
nouncement of the visitor. Presently he 
lifted his eyes, and starting his scrutiny 
at the toes of the Lizard, and carrying it 
slowly past leggins, breeches, and blouse, 
finally rested it piercingly on the face of 
his stricken victim. Over the counte- 
nance of that individual had passed an aw- 
ful change. All the smug self-confidence 
had wilted and crumpled. There behind 
the desk were the same shaggy brows, 
gray hair, and black eyes; but the old 
hunting-jacket was replaced by an im- 
maculate white coat, on each shoulder of 
which glistened a silver star. How should 
the Lizard have knaggn that the general’s 
hobby was fungus of all sorts, that he had 
written articles upon that botanical sub- 
ject and was in a sense an authority! 
The corporal had left out of his descrip- 
tion the fact that his former colonel might 
have been seen prowling about the hills at 
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all hours and in any uniform in search of leggins and trickling along the small of 
specimens. his back. He thought of the calamity 

The general, instead of launching upon written on certain faces back home when 











“T have here some very grievous charges against you.”—Page 490. 


the expected tirade, put his head down 
again and went on quietly writing. 

The Lizard was compelled, of course, to 
stand silently at the position of attention 
until addressed. He could feel the drops 
of perspiration running down inside his 


the little old hamlet heard the news of his 
being in the guard-house, and of how he 
could no more hold up his head among the 
short-timers* and declare with a swagger 
that he had never been in the mill. He 


* Soldiers of short service. 
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heard his counsel defending him against a 
drowsy court that had already made up 
its mind. Several sparrows in the eaves 
outside were chirping and he envied them. 
He pictured himself with the other pris- 
oners awaiting his sentence, and working 
all the while on the loathsome task of 
hauling garbage, with the corporal occa- 
sionally passing him on the road taunting 
him with an “I told you so.” 

The latter thought made him stiffen. 
“What’s the use?” he said to himself. 
“T’ll get through with it and begin over. 
Other fellows have done it, and I guess I 
can.” The old impulse of putting his 
shoulder to the wheel came back to him, 
and he had settled his mind to the worst, 
when the general put his pen down on the 
blotter, leaned back in his chair, and 
looked the Lizard in the eye. 

That crestfallen culprit then under- 
stood the classification, Particular Hell; 
for he was met with such a look of trench- 
ant inspection that his nervous system 
was cleft from head tofoot. The perspi- 
ration began to be a deluge. He had 
never fainted in his life, but the room 
seemed to be rocking, the windows see- 
sawing, and the world of substance float- 
ing out from under him. In the midst of 
his careening senses he heard a voice in- 
tone “Taggerty,”’ and by a vigorous ef- 
fort he pulled himself upright and stood 
once more perpendicular to the floor. 

The general was saying: “I have here 
some very grievous charges against you 
—I am inclined to think you know some- 
thing of the contents of these papers, 
which were handed me by a lieutenant of 
your organization.” Again he paused, 
toying with the documents, while a dis- 
tant typewriter and a near-by clock vied 
with each other in loud ticks through 
several eternities. 

“Let me see, Taggerty, if I remember 
correctly you have a story, a very pic- 
turesque story with a dash of local color 
in it, perhaps. I am very fond of good 
stories. It is possible you would like to 


relate yours now.” 

The Lizard tried to speak, but nothing 
vocal came forth. 

“T wish to impress upon you, sir,” the 
general went on, changing his manner to 
that of cold directness, “the seriousness 
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of this testimony against you. You 
could be tried in a civilian court for dis- 
turbing the peace. From a court martial 
you could receive as great a sentence as, 
let me see”’ (he reached over to a revolv- 
ing bookcase and, after wheeling it about 
in no great hurry, selected a small black 
book), “you could receive as much as— 
let me see—as much as dishonorable dis- 
charge, forfeiture of all pay and allow- 
ances, and confinement at hard labor for 
three months.” 

He turned in his swivel-chair and 
looked out of the window. For some time 
he was lost in contemplation. 

Suddenly he wheeled about and faced 
the victim. “Do you know anything 
about horses?” 

The Lizard was nonplussed, but man- 
aged to stammer out something about 
having been brought up with them. 

“That being the case,” the general 
continued, “I have made up my mind. 
What you need is employment and plenty 
of it. To-morrow morning at seven 
o’clock you will report to me at my quar- 
ters as my personal orderly. The order 
detailing you on such duty will be pub- 
lished at once. That will do.” 

The Lizard reeled out of the office like 
one who has just been grazed by the 
limited express. But he reported the 
next morning, and many mornings. “In 
fact there was not one split second all day 
long,” he shortly after confided to one of 
his former companions, “when the gen- 
eral didn’t have something for me to do or 
read. For the first time in my life I was 
glad to go to bed at night.” 

Three years the Lizard toiled. When 
his taskmaster at the end of that period 
departed to a home station in the States, 
he went back to “straight duty”’ with his 
company. In his pocket he carried 
a brief but pointed letter of commenda- 
tion. Two weeks after his return he was 
promoted to the grade of corporal. 

The name of Lizard, under the usual 
treatment of soldiers, soon transformed it- 
self into Wizard. 

Those of his time yet tell how his rise 
was the quickest of any on record, but 
“Top” Sergeant Taggerty smiles vaguely 
whenever the subject is mentioned and 
says it was like a mud-pop. 
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THE END OF A JOURNEY 


ZAN the city from which Su- 
a san Herkimer ran away 
ie there is a large area which 
us is wind-swept in winter 
oy and assaulted by the blis- 
ie tering sun in summer; 
where scores of railroad tracks lie side by 
side, and where many men and tre- 
mendous forces are in action throughout 
the entire twenty-four hours of every day. 
That area is known as the railroad yafds. 
In winter trains coming into the yards 
from the north bear testimony to their 
travels in the form of heaps of snow on 
their roofs; and these come to stand side 
by side with other cars, without reminders 
of winter, which have threaded their way 
into the city from the south. 

In summer the heat dances on steel and 
cinders, and men in jumpers and overalls 
all but perish under the searching eye of 
the sun. And always there is the move- 
ment of colored automatic signal-lights, 
and the noise of locomotives starting with 
their loads, or the waning of steam voices 
when the journey is done, and of bells and 
whistles in a fierce, endless symphony. 

To this place, on a summer evening 
when the wind blew fairly cool, a freight- 
train entered, by the usual process of 
many backward and forward movements 
and countless jolts and bumps, before the 
allotted track was reached. And when at 
last the long line of cars came to a stand- 
still, and the locomotive had puffed and 
jangled away to some region especially its 
own, the side door of one of the ochre- 
colored cars was pushed open, and a 
much-begrimed man looked out. 

Then he turned toward the interior of 
the car and spoke: “Here’s where we get 
off,” he said. By a heroic effort he-made 
his tone whimsical, even humorous. 











* Children of the Desert,”’ 
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A woman with her hair escaping from 
its fastenings and her dress dripping 
cinders and dust like water, appeared at 
his side. 

After the long day of heat and confu- 
sion and weariness, throughout the larger 
part of which there had been no opportu- 
nity to escape from their car, Mann and 
Susan had reached the end of their jour- 
ney. 

During the late afternoon Mann had 
been studying a thousand aspects—of to- 
pography, of painted legends here and 
there, or architecture; and he knew that 
he and his companion were returning to 
the city where Susan longed to be again. 
They had been without food or drink dur- 
ing the long summer day, and the rough 
motion of the car had been a great trial to 
Susan; but now another phase of their 
troubles was ended. 

Mann climbed stiffly down to the cin- 
dered earth and looked alertly up and 
down the tracks to be sure that yardmen 
or train-crews were nowhere about. Then 
he extended his arms toward Susan. 

With his aid she sprang to the ground; 
and when he released her he greeted her 
cheerfully: “Welcome to our city!” 

“What city?” questioned Susan. 
had not told her. 

“T think you ought to be satisfied with 
any city, after what you’ve gone through. 
Look about you and see if you can’t tell 
where you are.” 

Susan looked at him eagerly. “It 
can’t be—” she began. “Of course not. 
I’m sure I’ve come a thousand miles, at 
least.” 

“No, we haven’t. Freight-trains don’t 
move that fast. As the crow flies we’ve 
come less than a hundred miles, though 
of course we didn’t come in a regular 
crow-like manner.” 

Susan lifted her eyes to the horizon. 
“Oh,” she complained, “I’m all turned 
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around! But that looks like the big 
shot-tower’”—she pointed—‘‘and that 
looks like the cross on St. John’s, and that 
ought to be the Union Station. Only, 
they’re all in the wrong direction.” 

“They'll seem to you in the right direc- 
tion after a while,’’ Mann assured her. 
“Yes, we’re home.” 

She stood for an instant, trying to get 
her bearings. It seemed almost too good 
to be true that in one day’s time she had 
covered a distance which had seemed al- 
most interminable when she was running 
away. 

“You know they’d say we have no busi- 
ness here in the~yards,” said Mann. 
“We might be arrested—even though 
we’re not in the country.” He smiled 
faintly. “Come, let’s get out.” 

By a devious route which was not with- 
out its dangers he led her over rails and 
around cars until they were under an im- 
mense concrete viaduct, over which the 
evening procession of vehicles and street- 
cars and pedestrians was passing. By a 
workmen’s path they ascended a steep 
bank near the end of the viaduct; and 
then there was an iron fence to surmount 
—and then they were on a public thor- 
oughfare, surrounded by scores of hurry- 
ing people, most of whom did not notice 
them at all, while only a few cast in their 
direction mildly curious glances. 

Susan’s eyes were soft with gratitude 
when she looked up at her companion. 
“Tsn’t it a blessed thing to be where peo- 
ple don’t pay any attention to you?” she 
asked. 

“T suppose it depends a good deal on 
your mood,” said Mann. 

And then Susan exclaimed, “I’m 
thirsty!” They had taken their places in 
the long procession of human beings and 
dumb beasts and vehicles crossing the 
viaduct. A train came thundering by be- 
neath them, sending a spray of fine cin- 
ders and a pall of smoke into the air. 

“T know you are,” said Mann. And 
presently he checked her progress by plac- 
ingahandonherarm, “Look!” he said. 


Workmen had left a barrel of water on 
the viaduct, where they had evidently 
been engaged in making repairs. 

They approached this. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any cup,” 
said Susan, 
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“T believe you’re right,” agreed Mann, 
who had looked into the barrel. Then in 
a very casual tone he addressed a passing 
laborer who carried a tin lunch-bucket 
with a coffee-cup by way of top. “Could 
we borrow the cup a minute?” asked 
Mann; and he was thankful that the la- 
borer comprehended instantly, and re- 
moved the cup and filled it, and offered it 
to Susan with the manner of one who 
serves gladly, even if the fates have de- 
creed that he must serve humbly. 

“T thank you,” said Susan. She 
looked twice at the man. It seemed good 
to see his kind again. 

They proceeded on their way, then, 
Susan implicitly looking to Mann for 
guidance. She seemed bewildered, help- 
less. 

“We'll have to walk, I’m afraid,” he 
said. “I seem to have forgotten my 
purse.” She saw the edges of his yellow 
mustache lift; but she also observed with 
a little shock that he looked tired and dis- 
pirited. 

“Tt’s only about two miles to Pleasant 
Lane from here,” he added, “if you can 
keep up that far. I suppose that’s where 
you want to go?” 

“T can,” replied Susan; “and it is.’ 

“Do you like walking here better than 
you did in the neighborhood of Quit- 
man?” 

“Please don’t!” implored Susan. 
“We've been such friends. I don’t want 
you to make me think of vexing things, 
now that we’re getting close to the end.” 

They walked in silence, then: through 
second-rate streets lined with mean shops 
and saloons, and dismal houses in front of 
which groups of poor people sought the 
fresh air. Then of a sudden Susan 
stopped and put her hand to her head. 
She had the sensation, for an instant, of 
being the pivot around which the whole 
world was revolving. In another mo- 
ment she smiled. “I’m all right now,” 
she cried. “I know just where I am.” 

“You’re turned around right,” com- 
mented Mann. 

“That’s it.” 

“But I suppose I’d better go with 
you a little farther?” He put the ques- 
tion almost casually. 

“Yes, perhaps a little farther,” re- 
sponded Susan. She did not speak cor- 
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dially. It was plain to her companion 
that she gave her consent uneasily. 

And after a time Susan looked at him 
with shining eyes. They had just turned 
acorner. ‘This is Pleasant Lane!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Ves,” said Mann. “Yes, and I sup- 
pose I ought to say good-by here.” 

He stopped. , 

Susan went on her way eagerly, her step 
as buoyant as that of a Highlander return- 
ing to his heather after years of travel far 
from home. 

But before she had taken half a dozen 
steps she turned about, to observe that 
Mann was standing still, looking after 
her, his face flushed, his eyes sadly sur- 
prised. 

She hurried back to him. A strange 
power was coming into her limbs, which 
had seemed so weary. ‘Oh, you mustn’t 
notice what I do!” she cried imploringly. 
“T’m not myself just now. It’s the ex- 
citement——” 

“T know—of course!” he assured her. 
He was thankful for that forlorn note in 
her voice. 

She extended her hand, and he saw that 
it trembled. “Good-by,” she said. “I 
hope—”’ she paused. Words seemed un- 
trustworthy, inadequate, for the moment. 
“T hope you'll get along well and be hap- 
py,” she said finally. “And good-by.” 
She did not express a wish ever to see him 
again; yet clearly she took her eyes from 
him reluctantly. 

Mann took her hand half-heartedly, al- 
most absent-mindedly. “Good-by,” he 
said. Then swiftly he brought both his 
hands tegether and clasped Susan’s al- 
most roughly. “Comrade!” he ex- 
claimed joyously; and Susan saw that 
he was blushing in the old familiar way, 
somewhat like a wistful boy who goes 
hopefully afield, without quite knowing 
where he is going. 

And so they parted. 


When Susan came before the house 
from which she had run away her heart 
seemed bursting with excitement. Per- 
haps this was the greatest adventure of all 
—this coming back. Yet at the last min- 
ute she paused. How could she bear to 
face the landlady, who would be sure to 
see just how unpresentable she was, down 
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to the last detail, and who very probably 
would want to ask a lot of questions? 

She tried to think of some way of enter- 
ing the house without summoning any 
one. And while she hesitated she heard a 
voice: 

“Gosh all fish-hooks, look at her!” 
Then—“ Wait a minute and I'll come 
down.” 

She glanced up to a second-story win- 
dow. Herkimer was looking down at her. 


XXXII 


A NEW WOMAN IN AN OLD PLACE 


NEITHER spoke as they climbed the 
stairs: Herkimer stolidly, as if some 
slight, disturbing irregularity had been 
corrected; Susan on tiptoe, lest other 
roomers, hearing them, might emerge 
from their doors and see her in all her dis- 
comfort. She was greatly distressed by 
Herkimer’s nonchalance, his stolidity. 
Surely he should have realized how eager 
she was to get into her room unobserved. 
She was thankful, at least, that he had 
nothing to say. 

He preceded her into the room, and 
turned and looked at her; and somewhat 
slowly it dawned upon him that she was 
not quite the same woman that had gone 
out of that room only a little while ago. 
The fact struck him as a not wholly satis- 
factory one. He pondered an instant, 
and then he resumed his seat by the win- 
dow. He meant to wait to hear what she 
would say—to see what she would do. 
Nothing in his manner could have been 
construed ever so slightly as a welcome. 
Perhaps he was somewhat disconcerted 
by her appearance, too. It would not 
have been strange if he had marvelled at 
her coming back in this peculiarly uncere- 
monious fashion. 

However, Susan scarcely noted the 
omission of a welcome. Just inside the 
door she stopped. Her eyes roved over 
the room with a kind of startled inquiry. 
Then, slowly, she lost something of that 
eagerness that had come into her mind 
and heart the moment she entered Pleas- 
ant Lane. Her thought was that the 
room had changed. Yet she perceived 
that nothing was really changed—not so 
much as a single detail. 

Nevertheless, she realized surely that 
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when she had gone out from this place she 
had taken something with her that was 
here no more. 

Her right to be here? Scarcely that, 
since Herkimer had promptly let her in. 
Her interest in the place? How could 
that be, seeing that she had been so weary 
of it? Her adaptability to it? Ah, 
surely that was it! She had come back a 
woman of larger stature. The new Susan 
found this room smaller, dingier, meaner 
in every way than it had ever seemed be- 
fore. In the old days she had seemed to 
belong here—at least, she had not seemed 
to belong anywhere else. True, she had 
run away; but the mere fact of her hav- 
ing looked upon the adventure as a run- 
ning away proved that she had always re- 
garded the place as her logical, definite 
abode. 

Now the encroaching walls, the stale 
odors, the changeless, petty things—oh, 
surely they were not to be accepted finally 
as the trappings and the signs of all that 
should constitute her life! 

It did not occur to her as a strange 
thing that she was not prompted to make 
any demonstration over Herkimer. Her- 
kimer was a mere detail in her life, and 
she was trying to grasp the entire fact of 
life—she was trying to see it whole. The 
room in which her future was to be spent 
seemed to her a more significant thing 
than the man who sat over by the window 
regarding her wonderingly. She moved 
from point to point, making somewhat 
dazed examinations of things which had 
seemed familiar, but which seemed famil- 
iar no more. She felt as a woman might 
feel who, having placed her playthings in 
a drawer, as a child, came back to them as 
an adult individual to discover how petty 
was their value, how trifling their interest. 
She experienced, too, the same mournful 
sensation that such a woman might have 
experienced. 

She listlessly pulled open a bureau- 
drawer and looked into it. There was her 
red-plaid dress! When she drew it forth 
a rush of memories came with it. She 
clasped it to her as if in search of support. 
Here was where she belonged, surely! 
She would feel at home in a little while! 

She turned toward Herkimer, and the 
feeling of strangeness came back, magni- 
fied. It was Herkimer!—that was it! 


It was he who had changed, altering her 
own existence in every outlook. 

She sat down and laid the red-plaid 
dress across her knees. She stroked it 
dumbly. It was the only pretty thing 
she had. Then she tried to realize that 
Herkimer was there and that he would be 
wondering over her strange behavior. 
As if she were moving a great weight she 
lifted her eyes to his. 

She was almost alarmed by what fol- 
lowed. Loudly, raucously, he began to 
laugh. He threw his head back so that 
his powerful, hairy throat broadened and 
filled. Peal followed peal of laughter. 
He smote his leg with his hand once, 
again, again. He lowered his head and 
became silent as he looked at her from be- 
neath lowered brows. And again he 
laughed until it seemed that every crea- 
ture in Pleasant Lane must hear him. 

“Herkimer!” she whispered. Her lips 
were trembling, her eyes were dim with 
tears. She felt utterly alone. “ Herki- 
mer! It isn’t a time to laugh!” 

“Why isn’t it?” 

“Because I—I’ve come home!” 

“Well, that’s what women generally do, 
when they go off in a huff!” 

“But—!” She checked herself and 
looked at him with a little frown. She 
tried to find the right words—words with 
which to explain to him that it was not a 
“huff” that had induced her to run away. 

But there weren’t any words. That is, 
none that she could think of. At least, 
none that Herkimer would be likely to 
understand. 

Little by little she relaxed in her chair. 
She seemed to have forgotten that Herki- 
mer was there. She felt broken, quite 
worn out. And yet it seemed to her that 
the fabric out of which she was to make 
all the garments of her life was here in this 
room, where Herkimer was. She com- 
pelled herself to consider him again. She 
had not observed before that he had a 
pitcher of beer and a mug on the window- 
sill before him. He filled the mug with 
beer. 

“Have a drink?” he asked. 

“T don’t believe I care for it,” she re- 
plied. 

He drank in silence, but when he had 
drunk he exhaled noisily, with satisfac- 
tion. He placed the mug on the sill and 
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turned to her. “I’m sorry I can’t cele- 
brate your home-coming,”’ he said, “but 
you’ve picked a bad night. I’ve got to 
go out on a little business.” 

She found it very difficult tolook at him. 
“Business . . .?” she repeated -vaguely. 
She had turned coid with dread. 

“T’ve got to attend a union meeting. 
I’ve got in an application for membership. 
I probably won’t have to stay out long.” 
He filled his mug again. 

She could not have told why she felt 
that he was not telling the truth. Even 
to her inexperienced eyes his appearance 
suggested things predatory rather than 
industrial. 

“Have you had your supper?” she 
asked, perhaps with the thought of induc- 
ing him to remain in the room. 

“Down in the restaurant—an hour 
ago.” 

She regarded him searchingly for a time 
and then she began in her mind a fight for 
some manner of salvation. ‘“ Herkimer,” 
she ventured, “‘let’s get a little house or 
a flat of our own, so that I could have 
more than one room to Jive in and look 
after.”’ She was under a great strain as 
she proceeded: “So that I could sew in 
one room, and cook in another, and may- 
be rest in another. So it wouldn’t always 
be the same. So I wouldn’t get so tired 
of it. You’d be more contented, too. 
Things wouldn’t be so hard for you if we 
hadareal home. We could put a flower- 
box in the window, and have a canary, 
maybe—things like that. And room to 
turn around in.” 

“T shouldn’t mind,” said Herkimer, 
“if I get into the union and get to making 
better money.” 

“And—and Herkimer,” she added, 
still more reluctantly, still more earnestly, 
“let’s get married. I meana church, and 
a ring, and all. A lot of people do get 
married. Maybe it helps them to be 
happy. Will you do that?” 

Herkimer looked at her steadily, won- 
deringly. Then he lifted his mug of beer. 
He drank deliberately, with an obvious 
manifestation of satisfaction. “It’s all 
the same to me,” he said, and replaced his 
mug on the sill. 


When he had not returned at midnight, 
Susan went to the window for one more 
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inspection of the street. She meant to 
sit down; but before she had pulled a 
chair into position she drew back with a 
little cry of misgiving. Two policemen 
were standing over on the corner, before 
the dramshop, and it seemed to her that 
one of them was looking intently up 
into her window. Moreover, there was 
a kind of purposefulness in their bear- 
ing—as if they were on a definite mis- 
sion. 

She stood away from the window so 
that she could no longer see those officers, 
nor be seen by them. And then she dis- 
covered what seemed to her an additional 
cause for alarm. A man in citizen’s 
clothing, but with an unmistakably stern 
and alert manner, was standing just 
across the street from her in the shadow 
of a doorway. She had seen him stand- 
ing there an hour earlier and had given 
only a passing thought to him. But the 
circumstance of his having remained so 
long, watchful and alone. . 

She withdrew still farther into the 
room. Circumstances which of old would 
not have disturbed her seemed now to 
have a fearful significance. And whereas 
the old Susan had been unmindful, the 
new Susan was wary and shrewd. She 
extinguished her light and went to bed. 
That, she was sure, was what Herkimer 
would wish her to do. 


He did not return throughout that long 
night. In truth, a number of days 
passed, and she saw nothing of him. 

To the keen discomfort of utter loneli- 
ness there was added the disturbing sense 
of having lost her bearings. She felt that 
she no longer knew Herkimer—no longer 
had any knowledge of his manner of life. 
This sort of irregularity might, she re- 
alized, be quite Herkimer’s usual mode 
of living now. But again, something 
wholly unprecedented might have hap- 
pened. 

Then, on a Saturday night near sun- 
down, there was a break in the monotony 
of her affairs. She sat by her front win- 
dow, looking down on the street, and a 
familiar figure came by. Susan gazed, 
incredulous. Then—“It is!” she assured 
herself. She had sighted Mann down 


there on the sidewalk. 
She was astounded by the effect the 
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sight of him had onher. It wasas if body 
and spirit alike had been endowed with 
wings. 

With an eye trained to quiet restraints 
he raked the facade of the grimy building 
just ahead of him; and suddenly his face 
became ruddy, and he was smiling. He 
had espied Susan ! 

“Good evening!” was Susan’s greet- 
ing, when he reached a point just below 
her. She noted that he was not dressed 
at all as in the old days. There was the 
gleam of white linen against a predomi- 
nating hue of sombre gray. “I was 
right,” she thought. “He is a gentle- 
man.” The discovery seemed to bring 
with it an indefinable wave of mournful- 
ness. 

But now he was looking up at her with 
a positively radiant expression in his eyes. 
“Susan !” he cried eagerly. 

She looked down at him timidly and as 
if from a great distance. She felt a diffi- 
culty in addressing him familiarly. 

“Taking a little walk?” she asked 
politely. 

“Just a little walk,” he responded. 
He was regarding her with the humorous 
expression with which one greets the mas- 
querading of a child. Some one jostled 
him as he stood there on the sidewalk, 
and he was recalled to a realization of 
his position. He smiled almost mis- 
chievously when he looked at her 
again. ‘Would it be against the—the 
rules for me to come up and talk 
awhile?” 

The words pleased her, yet they em- 
barrassed her. She shook her head de- 
cisively. ‘It wouldn’t do at all,” she re- 
plied. She uttered the words in a whis- 
per, just as he had done in sending his 
suggestion up to her from the street. 
There was an elusive gleam of humor in 
her eyes as she replied to him, and it de- 
lighted him. 

He did not press the point. After an 
interval of silence he remarked: “It’s 
pretty warm, isn’t it! I suspect it’s fine 
out in the country this evening—out 
there where the little creek runs along by 
the bluffs. Remember?” 

She delighted in the familiar smile. 
“T remember,” she said. She wished to 
feast her eyes on him, yet she felt that she 
dared not. 

VoL. LXIV.—39 
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Silence again; and then (from Mann): 
“Well, good night !” 
“Good night,” said Susan. 


She sat again by that window a week 
later. Herkimer was still away. She 
was afraid to think what might have hap- 
pened to him. But she found it easy to 
think of other matters as she sat by the 
window. In truth, she had to confess to 
herself that she was thinking about Mann. 
She had an idea that he might possibly 
pass again. She sat in her place a long 
time, thinking he might pass. 

He did not, however. 

A few days later Susan found it neces- 
sary to leave her room in order to make 
certain purchases. She regretted the ne- 
cessity of going. She feared that Her- 
kimer might come in during her absence, 
and she felt strongly that she ought to 
be in her place. She felt with increasing 
clearness that a time of new adjustments 
was coming. Herkimer might be in ur- 
gent need of her when he came back; and 
in any case there was much that she must 
have tosay tohim. He had left her prac- 
tically without funds; and, moreover, she 
must know what he was doing, and what 
he planned to do. Obviously their life 
could not continte as it had been. There 
must be some sort of understanding. And 
in her inner consciousness the fact stood 
out clear—if Herkimer was leading the 
old life she would be confronted with new 
responsibilities, new necessities. 

She was gone from her room only an 
hour, and she came back almost breath- 
lessly, fearful that Herkimer might have 
returned and that he might have had fair 
explanations to make. She was greatly 
in earnest in wishing not to be unjust to 
him. She was still of the conviction that 
her only hope of salvation lay in the possi- 
bility of salvation for both herself and 
Herkimer. 

When she returned to her room she 
discovered with dismay that he really had 
come back during that brief hour of her 
absence. 

When she entered her door she felt in- 
stantly, in some mysterious way, that he 
had been there. A brief investigation re- 
vealed the fact that the coat he had worn 
away when she saw him last was now 
hanging on its hook near the head of the 
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bed and that another garment had been 
removed. More arresting, however, was 
the sight of an old hat which had been 
placed on the table, as if to attract her 
attention. 

This she took up into slow, purposeless 
hands and discovered a sheet of paper 
lying underneath. A scrawled message 
caught her attention. 

I’ve got to get out, she read. No time to 
explain now. Will see you later. 

Under the sheet of paper money had 
been placed—paper and silver. Quite a 
quantity of it. 

But Susan put the note back in its 
place. She did not touch the money. 
She moved away from the table and sat 
down; then, almost immediately she 
arose and went to the door and locked it. 
She read Herkimer’s note again; and 
again she sat down and looked about the 
room dully, as if she had nothing to think 
about. Yet as a matter of fact she was 
trying as never before to think—to com- 
prehend—to hit upon a plan of action. 

Herkimer was in trouble again. So 
much seemed perfectly clear. Otherwise 
there would have been no need of such 
mystery in hismovements. And being in 
trouble meant, in all probability, a par- 
ticular kind of trouble. “That was to say, 
he had gone back to the old life. It 
seemed improbable that he had made any 
effort to quit that life or that he had any 
intention of doing so. 

Her wish to help him had been, then, 
unavailing. And there came to her the 
consciousness that she had not only failed 
to help him in well-doing but that she 
was actually an aid to him in his crimes. 
It was her part to keep the house in 
order, to win and keep the respect of the 
neighborhood, so that Herkimer could 
pursue his dark career unwatched, un- 
suspected. 

She hung her head heavily at this con- 
clusion. There had been dawning in her 
mind for a good while the belief that if she 
could only help Herkimer life needn’t be 
regarded as so terrible a thing, even if she 
were always to be denied the things which 
seemed to her particularly right and good. 
It seemed to her that there ought to be a 
good deal of satisfaction in knowing that 
Herkimer was dependent upon her not 
only for little every-day comforts but for 
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the general direction in which his life 
moved. 

Now she knew that this structure she 
had set up for her shelter was only a house 
of cards, and that the wind which it 
could not withstand had already arisen. 

With no definite purpose she took up 
the morning paper. She had considered 
the advisability of leaving word for the 
boy not to bring it any more until Herki- 
mer came back; but she had not done so. 
She had not wished Herkimer to believe 
that she had accepted anything as final, 
when he came back. 

Now, by chance, she opened the sheets 
in such a way that her eyes fell upon the 
bold letters: “Help Wanted—Female.” 

Half-way down the column her glance 
paused. She marked the place with her 
finger and sat looking for a time into va- 
cancy. Thenagain she looked at that place 
which she had marked with her finger. 


XXXITII 
SUSAN’S HOUR OF FATE 


SUSAN was one of a group of seven 
women who called the next morning at 
nine o’clock at Madam Tesreau’s tiny 
house, facing the park, in response to 
madam’s advertisement for a needle- 
woman. She looked less like a profes- 
sional needlewoman, perhaps, than any 
of the others; but it was evident that 
madam had her own standards by which 
to judge, and it was Susan who was en- 
gaged. 

Madam Tesreau was more—or possibly 
less—than the average milliner. She was 
of a type which is described only by an 
obsolescent word—gentlewoman. She 
was a personage. Her boast was not that 
she did a great deal of work, but that she 
did good work and that she did it for 
good people. Moreover, the atmosphere 
which she insisted upon maintaining 
about her was precisely what Susan 
needed at this moment in her career. 
Upon entering madam’s house you 
thought immediately of delicious tea, and 
of old, soft lace, and of real cameos—not 
the imitation cameos which came into 
vogue a few years ago. You thought of 
these things even if you saw none of them. 
In the small drawing-room there was the 
essence of a sedate yet kindly presence, 




















even when madam was not there. There 
was quietude; there was an atmosphere. 

When persons who had nothing but 
money to recommend them came to 
Madam Tesreau they were sure to find 
that she could receive no more work for 
the present—that her hands were quite 
full. No one was more exclusive than 
madam. 

She chose Susan from among the other 
applicants because she desired not only an 
assistant but a companionable woman as 
well. The work she needed to intrust to 
an assistant was comparatively plain; and 
when she saw Susan she said to herself 
promptly: “She is the one I want.” 

Thus it was that Susan became a mem- 
ber of madam’s secluded household and 
came by one step under the influence of 
a fairly brisk yet gentle personality. By 
good fortune for Susan it was one of 
madam’s idiosyncrasies to hold all man- 
ner of recommendations in scorn. She 
considered herself quite capable of judg- 
ing for herself in the matter of an assis- 
tant’s character as well as her capabilities. 
Thus Susan was almost bewildered to find 
how suddenly and easily she had become 
an inmate of a new household, a factor in 
a new problem. She was very far from 
raising any objection when she was in- 
formed that she would be expected to 
spend her nights as well as her days in 
madam’s house. 


She seemed entirely outside the influ- 
ence of her old life until, on a day when 
she was taking exercise in the park, she 
encountered Mrs. Baker. 

“Why, Susan!” exclaimed Mrs. Baker, 
in a voice which seemed to Susan un- 
necessarily loud and distressingly blatant. 

And Susan paused courteously yet with 
much discomfort. 

“Tt seems the longest time since I saw 
you. What you doing now?” 

Susan told her. 

“Well, I declare! I didn’t suppose 
you was up to that kind of work!” 

Susan referred to her early work in a 
factory, and to the fact that she had al- 
ways taken an interest in making her own 
garments. 

Mrs. Baker scarcely listened to this ex- 
planation; her eyes proclaimed the fact 
that she had much to say, if she were 
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given the chance tosay it. She imparted 
the fact that Herkimer had not been seen 
in Pleasant Lane since Susan went away. 
She hinted that people were beginning to 
have suspicions of Herkimer. She ex- 
pressed the wish that she might live some- 
where else than in Pleasant Lane, but 
added that she supposed she would not 
find any other place very much better. 
She went on her way, then, leaving 
Susan with a bad taste in her mouth. 


When, not long afterward, Susan re- 
ceived a letter in care of Madam Tesreau 
she wondered how anybody knew where 
to reach her—and then she recalled her 
encounter with Mrs. Baker. 

The letter was from her former land- 
lady, and it had a decidedly disquieting 
effect. If Susan wished to have her room 
reserved any longer, the writer set forth, 
the payment of rent would have to be at- 
tended to. The money left on the table 
—intended, the writer assumed, as rent- 
money—covered only four weeks, and 
these four weeks were now up. Susan 
would please remit promptly if she wished 
to retain the room; otherwise she ought 
to come and remove her effects. The 
room might have been rented twice al- 
ready, but as Susan had always been a 
good tenant... . 

So the letter ran, 

Upon reaching the end of the letter 
Susan felt a kind of numbness stealing 
over her. She had hoped she was 
through with the old life—yet how very 
close to it she was! She had supposed 
she was at home with Madam Tesreau; 
yet here was a voice calling to her from 
the past—and it seemed clamorous and 
tyrannical. And then she thought of 
Herkimer—Herkimer, who clearly had 
not been back to the room at all. 

She shook herself impatiently, as if 
some stupid person had placed a detain- 
ing hand on her shoulder. She tried to 
believe that she need not regard the letter 
seriously at all. As for the room, let it 
go. The things she had left there were 
not hers. They were Herkimer’s. And 
in any case she would never have any use 
for them. She recalled the gas-range and 
other articles, and her brows became fur- 
rowed. She did not wish to think about 
them any more. 
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Yet the summing up of this matter was 
not quite such a simple task as it might 
have seemed. The room was Herkimer’s 
home, after all—and she had been left in 
charge, to keep it against hisreturn. She 
would be renouncing him forever if she 
permitted his door to be closed against 
him. And as yet Susan did not think of 
herself as having renounced Herkimer, 
but only as having taken a necessary and 
perhaps temporary step in providing for 
herself. 

Herkimer might come back in the night, 
as he had often come, weary and in need 
—and to find that she was gone and that 
the room was occupied by strangers! 
Surely that would leave him little choice 
but an evil life to the end of his days. It 
seemed to her that she could not fail him 
utterly; yet how could she go back? 
Surely it was not to be expected that she 
would voluntarily resume that suffocat- 
ing existence in which she had failed for 
want of even the smallest measure of 
help! 

Then another alternative occurred to 
her. She could send money and have the 
room held—and go on with the new life 
that had opened before her. Such a course 
would not be unfair to Herkimer, and 
it would not rob her of her own opportuni- 
ties. Surely that was the right solution ! 

However, before she had quite come to 
a decision a larger problem was presented 
to her. It was presented to her the next 
day in the form of another letter. 

Her hands trembled when she tried to 
openit. The handwriting—it was Herki- 
mer’s! He had seldom had occasion to 
write to her, but those powerful and ir- 
regular characters were unmistakable. 

She was in deep distress before she 
opened the one enclosed sheet. This 
meant Herkimer present—a vastly more 
imperative problem than Herkimer ab- 
sent. This was Herkimer speaking to 
her—and his voice became the voice of 
fate, proclaiming her sentence, perhaps, 
or at least calling her attention to the need 
of making final and unalterable decisions. 

“T’m here again,” Herkimer wrote. 
“You better come back. You remem- 
ber how you felt the other time when you 
lit out. Everything will be all right if 
you come back now. Better come back 
before it is too late.” 
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Susan dropped the letter to the floor 
beside her. She was shaking her head 
slowly, almost imperceptibly. In that 
instant it seemed to her that blank de- 
spair came closer to her than it had ever 
come before. 

Something of Herkimer’s quality was 
in that letter in flashing tokens: the qual- 
ity of uncouthness, of unfairness, of com- 
plete selfishness. This, then, was the 
man with whom her life was bound up, 
and he was asking her—he was warning 
her—to come back. 

All that her nature was or held cried 
out to her the reminder that she was 
bound to him. The mere fact that the 
bonds had been fashioned by themselves 
rather than by others did not make those 
bonds less durable. Did it not rather 
make them the more durable? She had 
taken him as her husband. By that act 
and by a thousand others she had given 
her word to be true to him. And no 
woman had any right to break her word. 
To concede that any one had a right to 
break his word would mean that life must 
become one long period of disorderliness. 

No, she was bound to Herkimer—but 
oh, the bitterness of that bond! 

A multitude of arguments filled her 
mind; and all were alike in their denun- 
ciation of the man who was calling her to 
come back. Yet, rising above this chorus 
of persuasion, there came a voice that 
took the other side. It was unwise to 
place too much stress upon the tone of 
written words—particularly in the case of 
aman not skilled in writing. Herkimer’s 
letter might not fairly represent Her- 
kimer. He might have bungled. In that 
letter it was his hand rather than his heart 
that was on trial. And surely it was the 
woman’s duty to comprehend what the 
heart felt rather than merely to know 
what the hand did. Men’s hands had to 
be rough sometimes; and often they were 
clumsy; but might they not belie the heart 
over and over again? 

“Come back before it is too late,” he 
had written. That might have been just 
a threat. Yet it would be too late some 
day. It might be too late to-morrow. 
What she decided now must stand, for 
or against her, to the end of time. If 
she could only think clearly! If only 
there were some one to help her! 
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The onyx clock on the mantel struck 
five and Madam Tesreau opened the door 
which shut out the sewing-room from one 
of the living-rooms. 

“T wouldn’t sit here after work-hours,” 
declared madam briskly. “You have 
done enough work for one day, I am sure. 
It is lovely over in the park. A walk is 
what will do you good.” 

Susan had hurriedly hidden her letter 
at sound of madam’s approach. Now, as 
she left the room, she folded it carefully 
and tucked it into her bosom. In a few 
minutes she was crossing the avenue and 
making her way toward the nearest en- 
trance to the park. 

A great number of sycamore leaves had 
fallen since the park laborers had passed, 
earlier in the day. Susan’s feet made a 
noise like a mighty sighing as she walked 
through these. 

The grass was still sombrely green, par- 
ticularly where the maple-trees, which 
retained their foliage longer than the 
sycamores, cast their motionless shade. 
It was singularly still. Far beyond the 
larger trees—the elms and the pines and 
the cypresses—a golden haze seemed to 
be springing from the earth to greet the 
declining sun. 

Phantom-like figures of men and 
women and children were moving over 
and beyond little promontories in the dis- 
tance. Quite far away the buildings of 
the zoo were visible in one place where the 
autumn had torn away a screen of fading 
leaves. There was the murmur of a 
fountain somewhere, and there was soli- 
tude. 

In a sylvan spot which seemed always 
to have been deserted, which seemed to 
promise never again to know the touch of 
feet or the uttering of a word, Susan 
sought a seat. Her back was toward the 
nearest driveway, so that she need not 
see, even at a distance, whether intruders 
were entering the park at this hour when 
men and women and children seemed to 
be feeling the power of the call homeward. 

She wanted to think—to fight the big, 
last battle. She did not want to be in- 
fluenced by presences kinder or less kind 
than those she might expect to encounter 
all the rest of her days. She wanted to 
weigh life, as she had found it on the 
whole, and decide whether she wanted to 
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go forward into it along the open high- 
ways, or return to the one familiar path 
she had made her own. 

At least, all this is what she vaguely 
said to herself. Yet an insistent voice 
within kept asserting that she would go 
back to Herkimer in the end; that she 
had only come to this place of quiet to say 
good-by to freedom, to the upward path 
upon which she longed to place her feet. 

For, after all, the evidence against Her- 
kimer was not complete. For all that she 
knew to the contrary, he had been living a 
life of honest stress since his return to the 
city. Past sins might have dogged his 
footsteps, to make his path more difficult 
to pursue. But this would only have 
made the new effort more commendable. 
The money he had left for her in their 
room—it might have been the fruit of 
honest toil and sweat; and he might have 
risked much in bringing it to her, rather 
than permit her to go unprovided for. 

And deeper than these arguments, the 
force of which she could not deny, was the 
conviction that if the worst were true—if 
Herkimer were really straying into the 
paths of crime—it was now that he needed 
a comrade and a friend more urgently 
than ever before. 

She fancied she must be dreaming 
when, after a time, she turned, in response 
to a footfall on the grass, and beheld 
Mann. She could only regard him in- 
credulously, but with a light as of sunrise 
slowly dawning in her eyes. 

“Tt is!” he cried exultantly. Then he 
stood regarding her. with a kind of de- 
lighted dubiousness. She was clad in her 
red-plaid dress; and in this region of dy- 
ing leaves she suggested a note of sweet 
belief, struck persistently and harmoni- 
ously in a symphony of despair. Noth- 
ing was plainer to him than that she had 
grown lovelier in mind as well as body. 

After he had regarded her steadily, as 
if he were effecting readjustments, he put 
his hand on the back of her seat, a little 
distance from her, and leaned forward, 
smiling as of old. 

“You!” whispered Susan. 
why... ?” 

“T don’t know,” he responded, “unless 
the thought that you needed me reached 
me away over on the road beyond the 
lagoons, where I was passing.” 
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She cast a sidewise glance at him, the 
old shyness mastering her. A delicate 
pink suffused her face. “I think I did 
need you,” she said. “If you could only 
advise me!” 

He moved around until he stood before 
her. “I can,” was his grave response. 

“For my own good?—surely for my 

own good?” 
“Surely for your own good—or not at 
all.” 
He took his seat beside her; and as he 
waited for her to speak he observed with 
an indefinable rapture that she was pass- 
ing her fingers to and fro on the seat be- 
side her in childish embarrassment. 

“TI know what’s wrong!” he cried. 
He tried to seem quite gay. “It’s the 
seat! We never had any seat out there 
where we walked with Mother Nature. 
Come!” 

He had her hand in his instantly and 
was leading her deeper into a shadowy 
glen, among tall cypress-trees. 

“Where are we going?” she faltered. 

“We're going where we shall find the 
perfect truth.” When he saw that her 
lifted face was like that of one who goes 
to make a sacrifice, he added more 
lightly: “Did you ever see the grass so 
beautiful?” He released her hand and 
stood apart from her, facing her. Then 
he sat down on the grass. “It’s nice 
here,” he said. ‘Come, you shall sit here 
too.” 

She was dismayed to find how the 
sound of his voice and the touch of his 
hand had thrilled her. She could not 
bear to look at him for a little time. She 
sank to her knees and remained in that 
position. A branch stirred somewhere 
and the sunlight touched her face, making 
it softly radiant. Mann looked at her 
stealthily. He feared to startle her by 
thoughts which he believed must be 
clearly written on his face. He wondered 
what it was that had been born in her soul 
that had given her expression this wist- 
fulness, this high desire. 


XXXIV 
“4 RUNAWAY WOMAN” 


AFTER a while she withdrew her eyes 
from the remote expanse of sunlight on 
the grass. 
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“T wish it was ever right to run away,” 
she said at last. 

“You did run away once,” he reminded 
her. “Do you mean like that?” 

“T don’t think I was really running 
away then. Nothing ever came of it. I 
never got anywhere.” 

He was not sure he understood just 
what was in her mind—that he followed 
her vague fancies. He looked at her face; 
and seeing that something like a vision 
was passing before her eyes he waited for 
her to go on. 

“T think the most cruel thing that can 
happen to you is to think you are running 
away, and to find out at last that you 
haven’t been at all. When any poor 
creature is to be punished it must be that 
... What is it that follows you, and 
fixes things? I’ve heard you talk of 
hag 

He reflected with lowered brows; and 


then he smiled comprehendingly. “You 
mean fate?” he asked. 
Her expression lightened. ‘That’s it. 


I think that when fate means to be cruel, 
it drives you out and away, and whispers 
to you that you are going to find a new 
life. But it knows you’ve got such a 
great distance to go that you’ll never find 
the way. You'll be like people who get 
lost in the woods or in the desert, who 
move in a circle and come back at last 
just where they started. I think if your 
heart ever breaks it must be after you’ve 
come back to the starting-point so many 
times that you know it isn’t worth while 
to begin again.” 

He plucked thoughtfully at long blades 
of grass. ‘“ But you know,” he suggested, 
“there are people who believe in another 
power besides fate?” 

“What?” she asked. 

“Can’t you think?” 

“You mean God?” 

“That’s our name for it.” 

“But don’t the people who believe in 
God believe that he is good to you?” 

“Yes—in theend. I believe the theory 
is that he sometimes punishes you for 
your own good; or at least that he brings 
bitter experiences to you so that you may 
understand better.” 

“Oh!” she cried softly; and looking at 
her Mann perceived that her eyes were 
touched with a strange, serene light. 


























“That’s better than believing in fate,” 
she said. 

“At least, it must be better to believe 
that everything is just a lesson, if we’re 
willing to understand it.” 


She regarded him anxiously. “Is 
everything just lessons to you?” 
He shook his head slowly. “I’m not 


quite sure. You see, you can’t be sure 
it’s a lesson until afterward, when you 
find out that you’ve been helped by it.” 

“Your running away—was that a les- 
son?” 

“Oh, a fine lesson!” 
promptly. 

“But what did you get from it?” 

He reached out and laid his hand lightly 
onhers. “Didn’t I get you?” he asked; 
“that is, your comradeship, and the long, 
happy hours with you?” 

He watched her bosom rise and fall; he 
noted the soft light that deepened in her 
eyes. Then she withdrew her hand and 
lifted herself a little higher, so that she 
could look away down the avenues of the 
wood. 

“T still don’t know whether it would be 
right for me to run away,” she said at 
length. 

“From what?” 

“Oh—from a bargain; from the thing 
you started out to do; from the life you 
helped make for yourself.” 

“Why, of course it would be—if you 
found you’d been wrong, or if you saw 
that you had made a mistake.” 

“But if there was some one else—if you 
had made your mistake with another. 
It wouldn’t be right then just to think of 
what would be best or happiest for you. 
You’d have to be fair to—to the other, no 
matter how hard it might be. Isn’t that 
true?” 

He understood then. His brows con- 
tracted. He called upon Conscience to 
wait upon him, upon Inspiration to lead 
him. It seemed impossible to think of 
words, to shape an argument, that would 
make an unerring appeal to this strange, 
honest woman. Then quite unmistak- 
ably Conscience and Inspiration stood be- 
side him, and he put from him the labored 
phrases that were nearly shaped. 

“Susan,” he said, and again he reached 
out and touched her hand softly; “ there’s 
just one word to think about when trou- 


he declared 
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bles like that come to you. It’s simply 
this: do you know what love is?” 

She looked at him almost fearfully. 

“Why do you ask me that?” she 
asked. 

“If a woman loved a man truly, if she 
hadn’t any doubt at all that she loved him 
—why, then, I think she ought never to 
run away. I think love would make her 
wise and strong. I think she would be 
able to do anything—if she really loved 
him. I think she would wreck her life 
forever if for any reason she ran away. 
But if she didn’t truly love him—why, 
that would make every difference in the 
world. She would owe it to herself then 
to run away. She would owe it to him. 
She ought to give herself the chance to 
find love elsewhere; she ought to give 
him that chance. Love might come to 
both of them, if they sought it. Salva- 
tion might come to them. Their being 
together might be no better than the lot of 
the animals over in the zoo, that are safe 
from hunger and cold and cunning—but 
which will die at length after having 
escaped every danger that nature meant 
them to meet, and without having lived 
their own lives a single day.” 

When he ended he saw that her lips 
were parted as if with an exquisite pain; 
that her eyes were dewy with a kind of 
splendid misery. 

“Susan !” he exclaimed, “put an end to 
it! You’ve fought long enough. Come 
with me, to be with me always.” 

She started and paled. “Oh, I 
couldn’t!” she exclaimed. “I wasn’t 
thinking of running away—like that. I 
shouldn’t have the right to do that. It 
wouldn’t be right for me; it wouldn’t be 
fair—to you!” 

“To me?” There was amazement in 
his tone. “To me?” he repeated... 

“Don’t you see >—if I was ever married 
to Herkimer I’m married to him now. 
I couldn’t marry again. If I wasn’t I’m 
a shameless creature not fit to marry 
any one.” 

“You were married to him by your own 
decision. You can free yourself by the 
same power.” 

She lifted her hands to her cheeks and 
regarded the tangled grass at her knees. 
“And there are other kinds of unfitness. 
There’s your learning to come between 
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us some day. We couldn’t change that, 
you know.” 

He frowned. “Learning is nothing 
more than a manner you have, or a coat 
you wear. And nobody has very much. 
Look, Susan—learning is like that trick 
you’ve seen in the theatre, when the jug- 
gler takes shiny balls and makes them go 
round and round inacircle. The juggler 
is awfully in earnest while he’s playing his 
trick. But when his act is finished and 
the shiny balls are put back into their 
box, don’t you suppose he’s just like oth- 
er men? He thinks about the genuine 
things then. He longs for a chair by a 
hearth, and little, broken songs, and a 
light in the window, and a warm heart 
that he can lay his head against. If we’re 
worth considering, we don’t want to go on 
juggling—after we’ve finished the little 
act the public expects of us.” 

She smiled wanly; and Mann knew 
that his words had not prevailed. 

“Why, see here!” he continued eager- 
ly. “Where do the prettiest flowers come 
from? From hot-houses? Not a bit of 
it! They come from homely gardens, 
and from hedges. It’s enough that they 
are flowers, without asking how they 
grew. A lovely soul like yours, Susan 

I couldn’t think anything was im- 
portant compared with it, any more than 
I could ask where the earth came from be- 
fore I consented to live on it. There, 
that’s how I feel about you.” 

She was shaking her head slowly. It 
seemed that she had difficulty in looking 
at him. 

“Susan !” he cried, coming back to the 
simpler words, the more urgent thought, 
“do you know what love is?” 

Her voice rose to a flute-like note of 
triumph. “Oh, yes!” she cried. “It’s 
something that hurts you—but in such a 
grand way! It’s as if you were a cripple, 
and the doctor came and hurt you to 
make you beautiful and strong. Yes, I 
know what love is! It hurts you—but 
oh, I think it makes you whole!” 

“Susan!” he cried, his hands out- 
stretched to her. But she drew a little 
apart from him. One hand rested on the 
grass in such a way that the firm line of 
her breasts was sharply drawn, and her 
face was pitched upward toward the sky 
and the green leaves. She was breathing 
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deeply; there was a song without words, 
without sound, upon her lips and in her 
eyes. Then with swift resolution she 
brought her glance from distant glories 
and looked at him. 

“TI don’t think I can make it quite 
plain,” she said, “but I think it’s because 
I know what love is that I couldn’t run 
away. I think it must have been my 
knowing that there was love in the world 
that always stopped me from running 
away. You know, I wasn’t really run- 
ning away—when we were on the road 
together. I can see that now. When I 
was sleeping out where the trees grew, 
and in the little, lonely houses, and in the 
quiet towns—all that time I was just 
coming back to Herkimer. I didn’t know 
it, but I was. I wasn’t running away at 
all. I was living the same thoughts; I 
was holding fast to all I ever believed, to 
all I had ever been taught. There wasn’t 
any door for me to come out of, except 
the one where I’d gone in. There wasn’t 
any future. There was always, in the 
end, just Pleasant Lane and the old days 
and nights. I didn’t even know how to 
begin to escape.” 

“Ah, but you were running away,” 
declared Mann. “You’ve been running 
away always. You’ve been running 
away from what one fellow called ‘a low- 
vaulted past.’ You’ve been building 
‘statelier mansions for your _ soul.’ 
You’ve been escaping the narrow hori- 
zons; and you’re going to keep on al- 
ways. I’m going with you, too. I’m 
going with you in spirit until we reach a 
place where our bodies can journey on 
together.” 

Tears dimmed her eyes. When she 
could speak again she said: “TI like to 
think of that—our spirits going on to- 
gether! We couldn’t go any other way. 
Knowing what love is tells me that the 
spirits couldn’t go on together if the bod- 
ies brought shame to them that loved. 
Being what I am, I couldn’t bear to marry 
you. I think it would spoil the most 
beautiful thing I have ever known. The 
only way I’d be fit to marry any good 
man would be to stick to the bargain I 
made—with Herkimer. That doesn’t 
seem plain, does it?—but I know you'll 
understand what I mean. I’m going 
back to him and try to help him, not be- 


























cause my heart calls me back but because 
it calls me to you!” 

Mann regarded her almost as if she 
had set sail upon strange waters. “But, 
Susan!” he cried. ‘Does happiness lie 
that way?” 

She replied musingly: 
lie in any other way !” 

His final argument was like a cry of 
warning: “But, Susan, is there a fighting 
chance for you? Is he, after all, a good 
man?” 

She replied to the second question: 
“Why, you see, if he was a good man and 
I didn’t love him, I think it would be easy 
to leave him. It’s his being a bad man, 
it’s his being in need of me, that makes 
my going back to him necessary. Torun 
away from him in his trouble would seem 
—oh, like leaving a sick companion alone 
in an attic room and promising to come 
back with help, and then forgetting him 
while he waited and waited, with the 
night coming on. It’s plain enough to 
me now. I’m going back because it’s 
the only thing for me to do.” 

He leaned forward with solemn resolu- 
tion. When she would have moved he 
cried commandingly: “Wait!” He 
placed his hands firmly on her shoulders. 
“Not because I love you,” he said, “but 
because of your goodness.” And he 
leaned close and kissed her on the lips. 

She closed her eyes to receive that kiss; 
and when he released her she knew that all 
fear of him had forever passed. There 
was a new light in her eyes as she arose, as 
if from a grave at which she had given 
way to grief, only to rise with thoughts of 
other things. 

“And if ever you want me—if ever 
you need me—if ever you feel that you 
are free—Susan, you must promise to 
send for me.” 

“T promise,” she said. 

They walked together to the entrance 
to the park. Under a tall cypress-tree 
Mann delayed her and pointed upward. 

Upon the topmost branch, seemingly, 
the new moon stood on end: as if nature, 
the benevolent juggler, were performing 
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a pretty feat for the human beings who 
passed down the grassy avenues. A bird, 
all alone, piped mournfully. a 
“Tt’s beautiful, isn’t it?” said Susan. 
At the gate he would have detained her. 
“You’re wearing such a pretty dress,” he 
said, regarding her with beaming eyes. 
She held her arm out, and looked down, 
as a child might have done. “TI like it, 
too,” she replied with heightened color. 
She added, a little falteringly: “I made 
it myself.” 
“No!” he cried, almost joyously. 
“Yes, I did, too!” She seemed hap- 
pier than he had ever seen her before. 


Susan was in her old room at eight 
o'clock. But Herkimer was not there. 

He never came to that room again. 

Late at night there was an unwonted 
sound of women’s voices on the stairs— 
the voices of many women. There were 
excited cries. 

Susan opened her door to see many dim 
forms under a sputtering gas-light. They 
were women’s forms, but the faces seemed 
to be those of vultures. Shining eyes re- 
garded the woman who had opened the 
door. The voices were suddenly hushed. 
All but the landlady’s, which began fal- 
teringly: 

“Tt was Herkimer——’ 

“What is it?” demanded Susan. Her 
voice was like a little flame in the wind. 

“He was running away from a police- 
man; and they shot him; and he fell 
dead in the street.” 

Susan looked mutely at the faces of the 
vultures. With a little turn of her head 
she regarded the landlady. “Ithank you 
for telling me,” she said. Her voice was 
almost inaudible. Then she closed the 
door. 

She closed the door and faced her room 
—her room and his. But she was scarcely 
in that room now. The world seemed to 
be reshaping itself. The forces that had 
bound and bruised her had surrendered 
her up. A new door had been opened 
wide. At last the time had come for her 
to run away. 


’ 


END. 
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the lecturer on food conservation, as he 

faced the gathering of ladies, “but I 
will frankly confess that I would rather have 
an audience of cooks.” 

His preference sounds plausible, but one 
wonders whether he realized the 
special difficulties which would 
have confronted him—which have, 
from the first, confronted a vast number of 
women who are trying faithfully to adjust 
their households to the requirements of the 
war. Of all the nations at war, we are the 
only one whose servants are, as a rule, for- 
eigners—either the original immigrants or 
their children. By the time they become 
Americans they are apt to cease to be ser- 
vants. We don’t on that account dream of 
calling them disloyal; we don’t accuse them 
of a lack of love for America, and least of all 
do we fail in appreciation of the saving rem- 
nant who loyally and intelligently co-operate 
with us. As for the others, we have pushed 
and pulled them along to the best of our 
ability—a task which has formed no small 
addition to the war work of American 
women. 

When one thinks of it, the condition is in- 
evitable. In our midst there are, unavoid- 
ably, many people who are really without a 
country. For there must be, as regards the 
immigrant and his children, a period when, 
although the love of their old country is 
weakened, their love of the new one has not 
become an instinct. They have come here 
to better themselves; in the greater number 
of cases to better their physical condition. 
These are not the days of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. The mass come to receive and not 
to give, and these people do not part easily 
from their flesh-pots. Nor have they, for 
the most part, advanced sufficiently in their 
education to see that the future security of 
those flesh-pots depends on present self- 
denial. Whatever the dining-room might 
elect to do, just as long as wheat flour was 
to be had, the kitchen ate white bread. 
Many a mistress has despairingly declared 
that the saving which she could effect on 
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her own table has been as nothing compared 
with the amount consumed by the dogged 
greed of her servants. And, as every one 
knows, it is not only with domestic servants 
that this holds true. With the great rise in 
wages laborers in general have become given 
over to extravagance and luxury. The la- 
borer of to-day is quite apt to go to his work 
in his own motor-car—and no Ford for him! 
For instance, at the meeting of the striking 
boiler-makers of the shipyards on San Fran- 
cisco Bay—a strike which held up some 
fourteen thousand war-workers—the hall 
of assembly was surrounded by banks of 
motor-cars, the personal property of the 
strikers, a considerable number of these cars 
being of the sedan-chair pattern, which is 
certainly a particularly luxurious type. 

We think that, little by little, conditions 
in our houses are improving. We have not 
pushed and pulled altogether in vain. Also 
there has been a certain amount of compul- 
sion. If there is no wheat, not even the ser- 
vantscaneatit. They are obliged, instead, 
to learn how to make good war-bread. But 
then, too—and this is our encouragement— 
they are being educated. They are learning 
that food conservation is not an economical 
fad to save the mistress’s pocket, and they 
are learning it faster since their own men are 
being sent abroad with our armies. In 
other ways they are willing to help: the 
maids have never been averse to knitting 
socks, The soldiers’ cold feet they could 
understand better than the need of food 
conservation. Yet when the best has been 
done we cannot expect our laboring classes 
to be at one with us, as all classes are at one 
in France. People may change their na- 
tionality, but patriotism, the instinct to sac- 
rifice oneself for one’s country, doesn’t grow 
in a day or in a generation. Acute observ- 
ers tell us that when an old religion has been 
uprooted no new one is likely to exercise the 
same power. Is it not the same with love 
of country? Can thesecond love command 
the soul? 

Meantime, with the slackening of the flow 
of immigration we have a shortage of labor; 
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and one has a chance to be reminded that it 
is not only the foreign-born laborer who is 
greedy. What are we to think of the em- 
ployer who, while patriotically giving his 
services to his government, yet demands for 
himself personally an inordinate amount of 
service? There was, for instance, the man 
who was looking for a house where he in- 
tended to live alone, except for week-end 
visits from his wife anda friend ortwo. He 
needed only four master’s rooms, but must 
have quarters for eleven indoor servants. 
And so on down the scale. The ways of the 
capital had been all too simple. Where, in 
a small house, two or three servants had 
sufficed, the intending tenant could not do 
with less than five or six. 

Of course we all know that the man who 
is working for the war with every power of 
mind and body on the stretch must not be 
distracted by the petty needs of daily life. 
He must have his batman. But must he 
have so many batmen? When both men 
and women are so urgently needed in other 
fields, cannot he be induced to release a lit- 
tle labor? Let us all look to our patriot- 
ism. 


without a Stock Company. Moving 

pictures may abound, but after all 
there is nothing quite like “legitimate 
drama”; lacking John Barrymore and 
Maude Adams, we take recourse to “‘Stock”’ 
and are not disappointed. 

A Stock Company is so human. Who 
among us is not thrilled to learn that the 
leading man is twenty-four and 
unmarried, the sole support of a 
widowed mother and much per- 
plexed over his questionnaire? Who is not 
deeply interested in the information that 
the villain—‘‘a nice boy who has to play 
such horrid parts’”—purchases a certain 
brand of nut chocolate at Perry’s every Sat- 
urday night? On the whole, the leading 
lady has our complete sanction; her hair is 
“‘perfect,”’ her gowns, to be sure, are a trifle 
long, but “‘you can’t have everything, and 
what a good-looking evening wrap she did 
wear in the last act!” The second woman 
does not win immediate favor because of 
various mannerisms, but when we hear that 
her nervousness is the result of ill health we 
are all compunction. The news that “the 


IFE in a small city would indeed be drear 


Stock.’ 
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poor child’s” mother is with her eases our 
minds a bit, although we have our doubts 
concerning the mother’s knowledge of cal- 
ories! So it goes, through the whole com- 
pany—wxh heated discussions as to whether 
the character man does or does not wear a 
wig in private life. 

One is prone to appreciate industry in 
others, hence a Stock Company is thrice 
popular. ‘Think of it!” we boast. “They 
are learning week after next’s play, rehears- 
ing next week’s, and playing this week’s 
every afternoon and evening!” 

Realizing the pressure put upon them, we 
make allowances when, of a Monday after- 
noon, the leading man forgets his lines. In 
fact, we take pride in the dexterous way that 
the heroine comes to his rescue. Still, al- 
though it cannot be said that our loyalty 
quails at Monday matinées, Saturday nights 
are more popular, for then we are care-free, 
unburdened by the feeling that “they” may 
have to be prompted! Applause upon the 
entrance of each member of the cast is quite 
a matter of course, and should any one of 
them fail to bow in response, though he in- 
terrupt murder, conspiracy, and passion to 
do so, the performance would be savor- 
less. 

A Stock Company’s repertoire is unlim- 
ited; unlimited also is our enthusiasm for 
seeing these our friends in varied réles. 
There is melodrama—for instance, “‘In Old 
Kentucky.” No half-hearted production, 
this, but a truly regal thing of fires, bomb- 
ings, horse-races, and heaven knows how 
many drawings of revolvers; is there any- 
thing more nerve-racking than to wait fora 
pistol-shot? The leading lady, with her 
hair down her back and an impressive 
Southtrn drawl, shows herself to be a crea- 
ture of spirit; rescuing horses—the like of 
which were never seen before or since—leap- 
ing gullies, reforming the hero, are nothing 
to her! It may not be amiss to state that, 
throwing aside all maidenly scruples, she 
dons the habit of a jockey, riding the hero’s 
steed to victory and a million dollars amid 
our cheers! The second woman is sophisti- 
cation itseli—with alorgnette. But the vil- 
lain! A case, perhaps, of out-Heroding 
Herod; a being enshrouded in black whisk- 
ers and gutturals, skilled in the firing of 
stables, the lighting of fuses! We draw not 
an easy breath until he is properly des- 
patched to prison. Such a wretch and nut 
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chocolate at Perry’s can have nothing in 
common. 

After our melodramatic week the man- 
agement, fearing for our nerves, gives us 
something rural. It may be “’Way Down 
East’’; it may be “The Old Homestead ”’; 
but it is certain to be soothing, with a quota 
of loving mothers, prodigal sons, and not 
too subtle humor. “Sky Farm,” for exam- 
ple, fully restores our faith in humanity, 
since the villain, forsaking his career of 
crime and disaster, takes the part of a min- 
ister, a highly authentic minister, with a lov- 
ing family. How we glory in his godliness, 
his benignity, the esteem of his parishion- 
ers! “The poor soul must enjoy being 
nice!” 

Dramatic peace is not lasting, however. 
Soon comes the problem play, dividing the 
city against itself. ‘Common Clay” is the 
occasion for numerous classes, with heads 
and subheads. There are those who want 
to go but feel that they shouldn’t, those who 
don’t want to go but feel that they should, 
those who want to go and can’t, those who 
don’t want to go and can—ad infinitum. 


Finally, two species emerge, they who do go* 


and they who don’t. They who go are, ac- 
cording to interpretation, enlightened or 
misguided; they who don’t, also according 
to interpretation, Victorian or fastidious. 
The enlightened ones report an unusual 
piece of emotional acting by the leading 
woman and virtue eventually triumphant; 
the fastidious ones are “thankful not to 
have wasted two hours on that sort of 
thing!” 

Next appears Musical Comedy. But 
why, you ask, Musical Comedy? Can 
“Stock” people sing? No, most emphati- 
cally, no! But that’s no barrier; on the 
contrary, it’s an asset. There is no truer 
comedy than ‘The Man Who Owns Broad- 
way”—or is it “Owned” ?—as played by 
“Stock.” In the first place, the leading 
man, in the title réle, is the most musical 
and therefore the least amusing—rumor 
having it that he has been or is about to be 
with Julia Sanderson. Cavorting profes- 
sionally from one side of the stage to the 
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other, he sings with disappointing savoir 
faire. The leading lady, having no voice at 
all, intones her songs in the manner of high 
church, and the villain, opening his mouth 
in preparation, displays one solitary tooth 
surrounded by space! It is, perchance, the 
lone tooth and the ensuing discords that ap- 
peal to us; when, as a grand finale, he at- 
tempts a few clogs, we are simply speechless. 
Without doubt the villain is the piéce de ré- 
sistance ! 

Nor must we neglect that necessity of 
musical comedies, the chorus, particularly 
when the chorus is composed of “local 
beauties.”” ‘‘Why, there’s Susy Wilde. I 
haven’t seen her since kindergarten days !”’ 
we exclaim, gazing spellbound at the array 
of canopied coiffures and arms that refuse 
to “stay put.” Or—‘‘Look at Imogen 
Knight! She was in my sewing-class this 
very morning. I made her do over all her 
buttonholes!’”’ The volume of sound which 
proceeds from the chorus reminds one 
strongly of the feminine cheering section at 
a high-school football game—though less in- 
tense. The climax is reached, however, 
when, chorus and all, the company crosses 
the footlights and marches up the centre 
aisle, singing persuasively and waving 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Then is the glamour 
of the stage, that indefinable something 
which has to do with anything theatrical, 
verily in our midst—especially if we have 
aisle seats! 

The box-office receipts testify to the suc- 
cess of Musical Comedy—but the manager 
is gloomy. ‘A perfectly good villain spoiled 
in the making!’ he mourns. “The man has 
got it into his head that he is funny, that 
he is cut out for comedy parts!” 

And the Stock Company, like any thor- 
ough training-school, is merely the prelude 
to better things. It is a grave yet pleasant 
responsibility to know that our plaudits 
may be the inspiration of an Arliss, a Terry 
in embryo. Nothing gives us deeper satis- 
faction than, upon the mention of some 
Broadway star, to say carelessly, with a 
proprietary air: ‘Oh, yes! Wesaw a great 
deal of her last winter in ‘Stock’!” 
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THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS 
HE term Hudson River School has 
t come to include the landscape-paint- 
ers of America working under the in- 
fluences and conditions prior to the advent 
of the Barbizon pictures in this country and 
the continuation of this earlier influence 
until very recent years. Like the term 
Barbizon Painters, the school includes men 
of varying attainments and talent and pic- 
tures of widely different subject-matter and 
technical presentation. However, the name 
is not only a convenient appellation, but 
unites men more or less contemporaneous 
and following similar ideals. 

We must remember that landscape-paint- 
ing is, comparatively speaking, a very young 
art. Until the later years of the eighteenth 
century the wild, remote, and romantic 
places of nature were decidedly to be 
avoided; but with the dawn of the new era, 
the decline of courts and the awakened 
consciousness of the people, the natural as 
distinguished from the conventional became 
associated with the good, the true, and the 
free. Landscape assumed a new signifi- 
cance. With the introduction of railroads 
and the protection of travellers the country 
was made more accessible, and instead of 
being associated with peril and hardship 
became a refuge for recreation and romantic 
adventure. In literature this newly awak- 
ened spirit is expressed in the landscape de- 
scriptions of Walter Scott, in the poetry of 
Wordsworth and Shelley, is echoed in the 
philosophy and fiction of Rousseau and in 
the life and romance of Goethe. It is this 
spirit which the painters of the epoch en- 
deavored to portray, and it unites such 
otherwise disparate painters as Turner and 
Constable, Church and Kensett. 

At a glance it is apparent that the paint- 
ers of the Hudson River School preferred 
great perspective and expanse, expressed 
with extended horizon, vast mountain 


ranges, or lonely, rock-bound seacoasts; a 
panorama unfolded to the view with all of 
the conventional accessories at their com- 
mand. The spirit of chance and adventure 
is portrayed in the perils of the sea, the 





shipwreck or the approaching storm, the 
unsurmountable mountain peak, the tur- 
bulent stream and the intricate recesses of 
ravine and uncut elemental and endless 
woods. Or one casts a sentimental glance 
to the past, and its glorious records are re- 
vived in pictures of temple and castle or 
the romantic ruins of great works that stand 
as symbols of the silent past. 

If in choosing American subjects as ma- 
terial with which to express and embody 
his ideals the American painter added local 
color and topographical intimacy, it is nev- 
ertheless his ideal which associates him 
with his foreign contemporaries and his 
time. If, however, the subject-matter of- 
fered endless material and the beauties of 
our scenery infinite suggestions, the form of 
presentation was more or less fixed. The 
pictorial invention did not respond intui- 
tively to the poetical fancy. It is easier to 
change thought than it is to change form; 
it is simpler to create an idea than to em- 
body it. In the realm of letters the novel 
became a new and elastic form, but the tra- 
ditional pictorial convention was not only 
difficult to change but could only be changed 
by thinking in pictorial terms; that is to 
say, in design and color. It is in this rela- 
tion that we must realize the Hudson River 
painters to be more imbued with poetry and 
romance in illustrating a literary ideal than 
as being creative designers or moulders of 
new forms. Thus we see a conventional 
form more or less common, not only to our 
local painters, but to their continental con- 
temporaries. If we consider Turner in this 
group as expressing similar sentiments, it is 
only because he uses color and design in 
new and creative ways as expressive of new 
ideas that he rises so supremely superior to 
them. 

To the landscape-painters of this epoch 
the picture should be something more than 
a transcript from nature. It must be based 
on nature and faithfully represent naturalis- 
tic forms, but the artist wished to combine 
different local characteristics in a pleasing 
composition, and thus from the random and 
disorder of nature create an harmonious 
order. In composing landscape the objects 
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in the first plane determine the design. In 
nature the first plane is always the most 
disconcerting, because the forms in being 
nearer are not only larger and more promi- 
nent, but occur merely by chance; whereas 
in the distant plane the forms are smaller 
and more simplified and conform to the 
larger topographical harmony. The objects 
in the first plane, therefore, require care- 
ful and deliberate arrangement so they may 
act as a foil to bring out and enhance the 
distance. This linear design was elaborately 
developed by Claude and formed a fitting 
and effective setting for panoramic land- 
scape. It was this pattern which, being 
echoed in England and Diisseldorf, influ- 
enced our painters in portraying American 
landscape. This explains to a great extent 
why the distance in their pictures is more 
effective than the foreground and more true 
to the local character of the scene. 

This rearrangement of a particular view 
necessitated the painting of the picture in 
the studio. In consequence we notice a 
very different technical procedure than that 
followed by our landscape-painters at pres- 
ent. The study was made directly from 
nature. This was not a unified impression 
of a particular place, but was a study of a 
part, such as the trunk of a tree, of foliage, 
foreground, orcloudform. Form was given 
more careful consideration than color; light, 
in the sense of value relations, was used 
rather conventionally. These facts were 
collected in the painter’s note-book and ren- 
dered with pencil, or more elaborate oil 
studies were made giving the local color. 
Later these details were used arbitrarily in 


the elaborate foregrounds and form of their . 
.of the Hudson River School, but his work 


finished pictures. A sketch was made for 
the composition, and this was enlarged upon 
the canvas in transparent monotone of 
brown hue. The canvas was entirely non- 
absorbent. This enabled the painter to 
work thinly and precisely. Over this mon- 
otone the more local color was applied. 
Each part was painted for itself, and when 
the canvas was completely covered the pic- 
ture was finished. There was no over- 
painting or worrying of the paint to pro- 
duce so-called tone or quality. The forms 
were never suggested; they were made clear 
and complete. Texture or loaded pigment 
was not employed to give volume, carrying- 
power, or to cleverly suggest details. There 
were no personal peculiarities or manner- 
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isms in the technic of the Hudson River 
men. They followed in general the method 
of the Dutchmen, a method which was 
practised so successfully by the English 
painters of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and exemplified in the sound work- 
manship of James Stark, Patrick Naysmyth, 
and the early works of Turner and Consta- 
ble. It accounts for the splendid preserva- 
tion of their pictures. 

Our early landscape-painters were not, 
however, as well trained or technically pro- 
ficient as the colonial portrait-painters. 
This was partly due to the fact that there 
was little demand for landscape and also 
because this branch of painting was consid- 
ered to be of less importance. Thus land- 
scape-painting had a very humble and crude 
beginning; but we see in the work of Thomas 
Doughty a growing interest in local scen- 
ery, and although his technic is tight and 
timid and his color rather monotonous, his 
pictures show a personal and genuine ap- 
preciation of nature. Asher B. Durand, 
being trained as an engraver, was a much 
better draftsman. He did not commence 
to paint until the middle period of his ca- 
reer, but his work shows a faithful study of 
natural forms and considerable proficiency 
in rendering them. Seen in the surround- 
ings of the interiors of that time, his pictures 
are not only appropriate and effective, but 
radiate a quiet charm and refinement. In 
this more subdued light his picture of ‘‘The 
Beeches”” would be imposing in pattern, 
and the details, which are somewhat over- 
insistent, resolve themselves in the more 
general tone. 

Thomas Cole is regarded as the founder 


has not quite the same intimacy or local 
appeal as that of many of his contempora- 
ries. The scenes which he chose for repre- 
sentation resembled the subjects of foreign 
masters and responded to our provincial 
ideals. The historical association so dear 
to the continental painters of this period 
was wanting in America, and it was prob- 
ably this added motive which incited Cole 
to travel abroad. We see introduced in his 
pictures ruins reminiscent of Rome, castel- 
lated crags, and romantic memories. This 


landscape, in turn, ceased to satisfy his 
imaginative yearning and was again ideal- 
ized to build up pictures of the dream world, 
until nature comes to be eliminated and 
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the painter is more concerned with purely 
abstract thoughts than pictorial representa- 
tion, as in the series of the ‘‘ Course of Em- 
pire.” 

The love of grandeur and expanse was 
continued in the work of Frederick Edwin 
Church. He studied for a time with 
Thomas Cole, but his subjects are not asso- 
ciated with our neighboring and local coun- 
try. He deliberately sought the imposing 
panoramic views of nature and travelled 
extensively in South America, Mexico, Ja- 
maica, and Europe. His completed pic- 
tures are not numerous, but he left between 
two and three thousand studies. These 
form a naturalist’s view of nature and com- 
prise the most elaborate drawings of facts 
and phenomena. Here we find studies 
which he used in his well-known pictures: 
drawings for the intricate and elaborate 
foreground of the famous ‘‘Heart of the 
Andes,” architectural studies for the Par- 
thenon, and a series of carefully rendered 
sketches for ‘‘The Niagara.” Church had 
a keen and sensitive eye and a hand which 
rendered a contour with unerring accuracy. 
He was one of the most highly trained 
topographical draftsmen in the history of 
landscape art. It is deeply to be regretted 
that in the last twenty years of his life ill- 
ness prevented him from continuing his 
work, and the hand was unable to abey the 
dictate of the mind. In his later pictures, 
notably “‘The A2gean Sea,” he was arriving 
at a larger synthesis and subordinating the 
naturalistic data to a unified and impressive 
idea. 

* John F. Kensett continued the tradition 
of his elder contemporary, Durand, and was 
one of the most essentially popular painters 
in America during the middle part of the 
century. He studied for several years at 
Diisseldorf and added to his early training 
a very proficient and professional technic. 
This enabled him to represent with great 
truth and accuracy the contours of distance 
and the structure of foreground, but at the 
same time it tempted him to overburden his 
pictures with details quite irrelevant to their 
artistic unity. His subjects were found 
along the picturesque Hudson, Lake George, 
and in the Catskill country, and approxi- 
mated the view-point and treatment of his 
Diisseldorf teachers. The composition is 
long, the angle of vision wide and extended. 
He was very fond of autumnal coloring, and 
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called attention to its particular beauties in 
our Eastern States. 

Born and trained in Germany, Albert 
Bierstadt continued in America the Diissel- 
dorf manner. In 1858 he joined a govern- 
ment expedition under General Lander, and 


_found in the newly discovered West subjects 


adapted in sentiment and theme to the Diis- 
seldorf conception. His work has not quite 
the same simple sincerity of his contempo- 
raries nor has it the same topographical sig- 
nificance. He had a convenient method of 
making his forms realistically convincing 
without giving a careful or accurate render- 
ing of his subject. The picture in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art of the Yosemite 
Valley, to one who is familiar with the situa- 
tion, is an unconvincing generalization with- 
out being a significant conception. He was 
not as careful and conscientious an observer 
as F. E. Church. His great work of ‘“‘The 
Rocky Mountains,” although lacking to our 
later eyes in a certain pictorial unity and 
singleness of intention, is, however, an im- 
posing conception carried out with much 
ability and technical resource. One of the 
most popular pictures at the time of its pro- 
duction, it still remains popular. 

The work of Thomas Moran must also be 
mentioned. He was one of the pioneers of 
the West, and his name will always be asso- 
ciated with the visual discovery of that 
visionary land about the enchanted way of 
the Colorado. He joined the memorable 
Powell expedition in 1871, and the drawings 
and water-colors made at this period show 
a remarkable sense of observation and a 
superb rendering of organic line. A great 
lover of the sublime and impressive expanse 
of the West, its scintillating color and intri- 
cate architectural-like tracery, he has given 
us not only representations of naturalistic 
phenomena, but pictures of great beauty. 

The early work of Martin, Wyant, and 
Inness is not only to be associated with this 
school, but their pictures painted at this 
time include some of its most representative 
examples. Martin, although without the 
same technical facility as his fellows, is more 
faithful to the local situation. His early 
pictures are never scenic generalizations; 
they represent particular places. Wyant, 
although limited in his range of color, was 
technically more proficient and had an in- 
stinctive sense of values which made him 
one of the first to appreciate and assimilate 
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the later teaching of the Barbizon men. 
His picture of the Mohawk valley, dated 
1866, is one of the most representative land- 
scapes painted in America at that time. It 
represents an impressive expanse and, not- 
withstanding the naturalistic servility to de- 
tails, maintains an artistic unity which is 
the more apparent when seen in company 
with the pictures of Wyant’s contempora- 
ries. Inness did not respond to the picayune 
and petty aspect of the Diisseldorf influence, 
but followed the more virile tradition of the 
English masters. He was always interested 
in color and tone, and even in his early can- 
vases we see a certain solidity, richness, and 
volume which by comparison make many 
of the pictures of this school seem thin and 
effete. This early naturalistic training gave 
to the later generalizations of Inness a con- 
viction only attained by one conversant 
with form. 

If the distinction between naturalism and 
realism be allowed, we may say that the 
painters of this period were naturalists in so 
much as all of the objects represented were 
elaborately rendered in their most minute 
details and more or less in local color; but if 
we think of the word realism as being asso- 
ciated with the impression which a particu- 
lar place makes upon the eye of the specta- 
tor, then we will see their pictures to be 
more or less formal and conventional com- 
positions to which the facts of nature are 
made to conform. This distinction makes 
us more readily comprehend the fundamen- 
tal ideal which the painters of the Hudson 
River School held not only in common but 
in common with their time. The intense 
love of nature for itself, which characterizes 
much of the teaching of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is manifested in the most faithful ad- 
herence to naturalistic forms, whereas the 
more sentimental and romantic tendency 
which follows the literary ideal at once 
obliges the painter to seek subjects with 
which these ideas might be properly asso- 
ciated and to arrange his composition so 
that the more prosaic facts of nature will 
not affect the delicate and somewhat effete 
sensibility of the spectator. This conduces 
to a certain conventionality of composition, 
which is directly opposed to the more realis- 
tic vision of the later schools, but at the 
same time conforms to the decorative and 
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domestic atmosphere of the mid-Victorian 
time. The naturalistic tendency made 
these painters the pioneers of our American 
landscape school, while their conformity to 
European formulas unites artistic America 
to European traditions. To see the pic- 
tures of the Hudson River school to the best 
advantage we should view them in the deco- 
rative surroundings of the period in which 
they were produced. The height of technic 
was to conceal the meansintheend. The 
masters who were held as models at this 
time were Raphael and Claude, but there 
was a lack of recognition, however, of the 
essential relation between the method of 
Raphael and his style, for if we turn from 
his easel pictures, which are executed with 
miniature-like care, to the wall decorations 
in fresco, we at once see in the latter a 
greater simplicity and freedom, the which 
was not alone due to the larger surface 
covered but was necessitated by the medium 
employed. It is only too easy to believe 
that “finish” is a sign of perfection. Our 
painters were too readily impressed and in- 
fluenced by this superficial perfection. But 
is it not precisely for the same reason that 
we of a later time have failed to duly ap- 
preciate Raphael, Claude, and our own 
Hudson River painters? Method changed 
and with it the surface manifestation. The 
study of. Velasquez and Hals led to more 
direct painting; the cooler scheme of color 
introduced opaque body pigment; the new 
method led to greater rapidity of execution. 
The result we see in added textures, sug- 
gested forms, and personal peculiarities of 
technic. Raphael and Claude became old- 
fashioned and our early painters neglected. 
We were looking at the surface. 

If the painters of the Hudson River 
School indulged too much in finish, and 
added details irrelevant to the deeper sig- 
nificance of the composition and its organic 
unity, we must not too hastily conclude 
that their work had no deeper significance. 
If to-day we are following different ideals 
and bow to other gods, it is well occasionally 
to look back and by comparison to test our 
standards. In doing so we will find in the 
Hudson River men a sincerity of purpose 
and a conscientious and laborious quest of 
their ideal. 


Eviot CLARK. 





A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found on page 24. 
























Drawn by F. Walter Taylor. 


“ Ah, like a wood anemone 
Thy face, thy curving throat 
Shone faintly through the enfolding gloom 
That hung about me.” 


—‘Tristram in the Wood,’’ page 553. 





